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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
ERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovsg, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY Owen, Agent 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN. 
OLD RYE WHISKY OLD 
FINE OLD PORT, ' | OLD SALE SUEERY, 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. ‘ 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 


H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & COS LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


Per doz. Pinte.. ........$1 90 Currency 


OF Ts cinne 3 10 . 
In Wood, $28—per barte!l of 40 gallons. 
“ $16— “ ” ef 20 ry 


|of the most original and charming 
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Just PUBLISHED, 
A THRILLING STORY IN VERSR, 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 

Author of “ Wilfrid Cumbermede,” &c., &e., 


’ Within and Without. 
One vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


This, which is the longest 
most important works of this 
fact, a thrilling story in verse 

It deals in a graphic and masterly manner with the 
deepest human passion, is beautiful with imagination, 
and intensely interesting in plot. Macdonald is one 
of living poets, 
and the many American readers of his prose works 
will be delighted at this opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with his poetry. 


poem and one of the 
popular author, is, in 


Now Reapy, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


Wilfrid Cumbermede. 


In one vol, 12mo, with Fourteen Full Page Ilustra- 
tions, Cloth, $1.75. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT. 
From the Philadelphia “‘ Daily Age.” 
“Tt is not only a thoughtful study of character but 
a very charming narrative. The tone and style are 
unexceptionable.”’ 
From the N. Y. “‘ Independent.” 
“It is purer, loftier, and, in the finest sense more 
ideal than is usual in works of fiction.” 
From the Burlington * Free Press,” 
**One of the best stories of the season.” 


The above volumes sent to any address, free of 
charge. on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
(Successors to Charles Scribner and Co.) 
No. 64 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


The Emerson Method 


FOR 


REED ORCANS. 


BY 


L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
W. 8. B. MATTHEWS, of Chicago. 


Part I. Elements, Exercises, Recreations.—Part II. 
Chords and Technics.—Part III. How to use the 
Stops. Choice Collection of Music, Instrumental and 
Vocal.—Part IV. Voluntaries and Interludes. 


The Compilers have a high reputation and excellent 
judgment, and the book will at once take a place in 
the first rank. 

Price, $2.50. 


Charming new Cantata for Ladies’ @lasses, 


THE CULPRIT FAY. Ensign. 1.00 


The New Comie Songster. 


Now throw off your Winter cares, and greet the 
Spring with a hearty Ha! Ha! and with some of the 

undred Songs in this collection, not always sensi- 
ble, but great aids to lightheartedness. 

The Funny Songs, after all, sell best. 

Price, 60 cents. 

Splendid Song. Vignette Title. 

DREAMING, STILL DREAMING. Thomas. .50 

The above Books and, Song sent, post-free, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 





O. DIFSON and Co., Boston. 


, and Co., New York. 
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(CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


| 
| The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEecKER STREET, NEw York. 


Six Per Cent. InTEREst. Compound Interest 
| Certificates iseued, payable on demand, Accounts 
| strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 
| DEMAND, with interest due. : 
| Send for circular. SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zuitve, Cashier. 


| | ageing SAVINGS BANK. 
4 374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 io 
8 o'clock. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Tsaac 8. Barnert, Secretary. 


Hi. K. Taureer, 
JAMES WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For SPRING of 1872. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants. 
Prompt attention given to all enqguiriea. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 
No. 1—Fruite, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, rrez 
Address, 
Estab.1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &e., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENTN St., New Yor. 


‘A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. A new kindof PARLO ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


Do you want an agency, ‘ol IR tr 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 

sk. Address at once Hudson liver Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N, Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, MH. 





AGENT 


aveling, 18. 














NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other oy 
novels, ** Alone’’—** Hidden Path’’—** Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis °—** Miriam "’—*“ Helen Gardner’’—** Hus- 
bands and Homes" — “Sunnybank” — * Phemie’s 
Temptation’—* Ruby's Husband’’—** Empty Heart” 
—At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., of London, author of “ The Great Tribu 
lation” —** Great Pre’ tion’ —and ‘* Great Consum- 
mation.” This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in thie country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 
$2 00. - 


Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—G@ —and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Water 
by William Pole; reprinted from the Loudon edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and _ practice 
of Whist ever published, Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and | moog written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Lonisana. rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


iis HEART HUNGRY. 

A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 








THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00.8 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 
It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 


is a explored, and when men are disposed to 
~—_ all things ere they hold fast to that which ts 
good. 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Anoth 


+* er edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated 


Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” **A 
came Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes 
Price sf 50 each, 





MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price q 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane 

arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


Ge These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New Yorks, 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 

REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE aa 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as wortfy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian putlic. ye are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation ip send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church; New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey, J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, | ~~ 


ew York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
lustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Wagks, | 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, hao. f 
Meesere, F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 

My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
s0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G, Smith and Co, : 
P Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. Lheartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B, Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 
Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 





FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO. 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F G SMITH, 


H. T. M‘COUN 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Cheeks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration. 

he points are inked 
and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals, The 
upward action of the 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 

68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ws, New York, 

CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





check is moved forward by the 
lever of the machine, 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


c., &e. 
Wo keep evorything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, 275 each, one other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Gvntre Streets, 





TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 


for than 
a ry Y 
rie ALBION, 
This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 


as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription, 


THE ALBION 





WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
Qe. r foot; diniu 
halls, _vestibules an 
in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 










The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 
4.5 William St. 





MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 
January Ist, 1872. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Assets, January 1, 1871........$7,574,707 14 
Increase in 1871 ........ a 1,120,412 99 








Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 


oy tn nn, MCC 151,546 03 
Bonds and en sta sheaviaiae 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000 
New York State “ “........ 450,000 
Bonds of other States... ...... 40,905 
Bonds of the County of New 


SR Oa Pe 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 
“ “Cities of Brooklyn, 


Try and Yonkers .......... 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 

eer --». 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 

U. S. Bonds...... $527,157 83 


On New York State 
and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 





— 568,357 8&3 

Interest due and earned to date 164,318 7: 

SD cecnsaxeanbneeasnseaeudd 353,617 54 

8,695,120 13 

LIABILITIES. 

Due Depositors ... .8,183,000 95 
42d Dividend, due 

Wk © atncenceas 219,067 6: 

U.S. Tax to Jan. 1. = 13,198 63 

———— 8,415,262 21 


WE cacickininennimmesencad 279,857 92 
C. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 
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TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prestrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


. COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agrecable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, — this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
heys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drags which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tieni, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
dd. 





Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy | behind 


and energetic Agents, Send for circular 


Seid oy all Oruggiste, 





THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticiem, 
News from the New Dominign. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FinanciaL Reports 
AND TIE 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHALoN’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrart or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 4x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanvesFrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LaNnpseER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpDseER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaANpDEsForpE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpvesrorve's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORLA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
2 “ “ “ 
5b * ie ba 
gg * =. * 


three months, 
six months. 
one year. 


The Apion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with! 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBton, or ‘by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, . 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N, A. BR. M. Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Crbin, $15000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 

By other Wednesday Ships. 
F'rst Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... .... $220 LO and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin.......... eee | fC 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin. ...80, Gold. " Steerage.. ..$30 Currency. 
ES, ee a Gold 
Tickets to Paris. ....$15 00, Gold, additional. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. % 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. caress 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line, 

THE NEW DEPARTURES 
FROM GLASGOW, FROM NEW YORK. 

Saturday, April 20. ANGLIA. Wednesday, April 3, 
Saturday, April 27. IOWA. Saturday, April 6. 
Saturday, May 4. TRINACRIA. Saturday, April 13. 
Saturday, May 11. BRITANNIJA. Saturday, April 20. 
And an extra steamer of the line every WEDNESDAY 
thereafter from Picr 20 North River, New York, at 
noon, 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securipg best accommodations, $130, 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
these wishing to send for their friends, 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices te 


» 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-gyeen. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST LN THE WORLD. 

ric, 


OCEANIC, CELT REPUBLIC. 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—-3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers hooked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN I E OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 

BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Firet CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE ........... $30 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... 9 Do toParis........ 3% 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 

BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 





First CABIN. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool. .......0.-+++ $80 | Liverpool............. 
Halifax. ... Bf Bsnes sovneccsess 15 





Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. - 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
a 
FORTNIGHTLY TO anv FROM LONDON DIRECT. 


From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 








Spain 4,850 tons. ENGLAND 3 450 tons. 
Eeypt 5.150 ** ERIN 10“ 
HOLLAND.. 3.800 * HELVETI 






Itaxr.... 000 ** 
FRANCE... 3,512 ** CANADA, 
Tue Queen....3,517 “* GREECE....... 
Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
Cabin 





em aden cmeeneane nanan $75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp'l. Queenstown. $65 and $75 a 
“ to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $130 | ** 
Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London . $28 
prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon .. $32 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 


Company, 69 Broadway. 





F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1872. 


, THE OLD HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


An old, old house by the side of the sea, 
And never a picture poet would paint; 
But I hold the woman above the saint, 

And the light of the hearth is more,to me 
Than shimmer of air-built castle. 








It fits as it grew to the landscape there— 

One hardly feels as he stands aloof 

Where the sandstone ends, and the red slate roof 
Juts over the window, low and square, 

That looks on the wild sea-water. 


From the top of the hill so green and high 
There slopeth a level of golden moss, 
That bars of scarlet and amber cross, 

And rolling out to the further sky 
Is the world of wild sea-water. 


Some starved grape-vineyards round abont— 
A zigzag road cut deep with ruts— 
A little cluster of fishers’ huts, 

And the black sand scalloping in and out 
*Twixt th’ land and th’ wild sea-water. 


Gray fragments of some border towers, 
Flat, pellmell on a circling mound, 
With a furrow deeply worn all round 

By the feet of children through the flowers, 
And all by the wild sea-water. 


And there, from the silvery break o’ th’ da, 

Till the evening purple drops to the land,. 

She sits with her cheek like a rose in her hand, 
And her sad and wistful eyes one way— 

The way of the wild sea-water. 


And there, from night till the yellowing morn 
Falls over the huts and th’ scallops of sand— 
A tangle of curls like a torch in her hand— 
She sits and maketh her moan so lorn, 
. With the moan of the wild sea-water. 


Only a study for homely eyes, 
And never a picture poet would paint; 
But I held the woman above the saint, 
And the light of the humblest hearth I prize 
O’er the luminous air-built castle. 
———__~.—_—_—— 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


The giant meant well and kindly, but when Bayard’s wants 
had been attended to, I made him understand, not only that 
I chose to enter the tavern, but that I had some hopes of 
making a better impression on its master than the son ap- 
peared to deem probable. Esau shook his sh head ; but 
without further remonstrance he guided me through a yard 
encumbered with timber and fragments of wagons, to where 
I could have a good and close view of the principal room of 
this weird hostelry. A long, low, bare-looking apartment. it 
was, with a few tawdry French prints, chiefly representin 
Napoleonic victories, on the walls of unpainted wood, an 
with long tables running up well-nigh from the cavernous 
fire-place to the ill-fitting door at the opposite end. Sittin 
on a stool by the fire—for, warm as was the night, severa 
logs were blazing on the hearth, while three or four Mexi- 
can lamps, perched on brackets, lighted the room—was a 
tall, a very tall elderly man, with white hair and a ragged 
gray beard. He was clad in a hunting-shirt of bleached 
<leerskin, daintily worked into bead-embroidery and _floss- 
silk by the hands of squaws, but soiled and smirched; and 
beneath this appeared an old pair of Confederate cavalry 
overalls, while the feet were shod with moccasins of Indian 
make. Over the old man’s head hung a long, brass-mounted 
rifle, and as he sat, with his face hidden by his hands, I saw 
the fice-light play upon the silver-plated butt of a pistol that 
projected from his breast-pocket. Ina corner of the room, 
busy at her task of knitting, was a hunch-backed, dwarfish 
girl, with very splendid sable hair, arranged with some at- 
tention to effect, a wry, malicious mouth, and fiery black 
eyes, that had a wistful expression as they turned towards 
the door. Miss Nelly, doubtless. I did not hesitate a moment, 
but walked straight into the room, while Esau, in alarm, fled 
away, I suppose to warn other travellers not to imitate my 
rashness. “ Miss Nelly Harper,’ I said, “I have heard that 
you have a kind heart as well as a clever head. I’ve come 
to ask you to use both, for once, to help a man, a friend of 
your father’s before he was ill, to get quickly on to Montana 
where his brother’s life depends on” ; 

“Hush!” said the deformed girl, almost solemnly, as all 
sorts of varied expressions played, like the hovering timts of 
the rainbow, about her keen white face; “he has noticed 
you. Heaven be good to you. I can’t get atween him and 





you. 
_ For the old man had risen, and his eyes, blazing like two 
live coals, were fixed upon me. “Here ye are!” he cried 
in a high shrill voice that sounded like the scream of a bird 
of prey. “I heard you, stranger, far oft on the parara, and I 
said, grist to the mill, grass to the scythe, flesh to the sham- 
bles! Long before Jerusalem war builded, it war written 
that you war to come here this night, and that I war to be 
here, waiting—waiting for the fulfilling of judgment! Go 
down on your knees—on your knees, ye poor miserable hu- 
nian creature, and say a prayer, if he Know one, for lo! the 
our is come!” And as the madman, for such I could not 
doubt that he was, concluded this frantic harangue, he sud- 
ely drew and cocked his pistol, and pointed jt at my 
ad, 
“Don't flinch!” murmured the low sweet voice of the de- 
formed girl, in tones too low to reach the ear of the excited 
rae hn = .“~“ " a your only chance. Don’t swerve 
tair-breadth. e peddler did and the nigger di E 
keep oe rt 1 the nigger did. You 
ms I can draw a bead !” shouted the old man boastfully, “on 
slinking coyote or paddling mink, on loping pronghorn, or on 
painted Indian, ay! or on white man either; so take that!” 
and suiting the action to the word, he fired, the pistal-ball 
ising so close to my ear that I bad yeed of all my nery¢ to 








enable me to stand my ground unflinchingly. The girl's 
advice, I felt, was good; and though the natural instinct of 
self-preservation made my fingers tingle to grasp my own 
revolver and defend my lite, remained passive, with my 
own eyes steadily fixed on the threatening ones of the furious 
being before me. I fully expected that the other five shots 
would come whizzing in succession, but in this I was agree- 
ably disappointed. After staring at me for two or three mi- 
nutes, with menacing gestures and frothing mouth, the gaunt 
landlord thrust the revolver back into his pocket. “ One!” 
he muttered hoarsely, more after the fashion of a drunken 
man who talks to himself, than of one who wishes to be 
heard. And then the idea, that this was some unholy ordeal, 
some direful test, to which the caprice of a lunatic exposed 
me, forced itself upon me more strongly than before. If so, 
I had passed unharmed through the first stage, and now, 
what fresh trials were to follow? I was not long left in 
doubt. “’Twar written in the Book of the Stars! ’T'war set 
down, verse and chapter, before Job or Pharaoh!” cried old 
Harper, again turning his flaming eyes on me; and snatching 
down the long brass rifle that hung on the wall over his head, 
he drew back the hammer with a jerk as he brought the 
piece to his shoulder. “Tl crease ye, stranger, as I've done, 
many’s the day, to mustangs on the plains. Strike me blind, 
but Pll crease ye!’ And he took a slow, deliberate aim. My 
patience be to evaporate, and I almost reproached myself 
for not having seized the momentary opportunity of the host’s 
back being turned to me, to shoot the madman down. Now 
I must endure a new freak of his crazy fancy, and one which 
might end less bloodlessly than the last. It was too late for 
resistance, and to remonstrate was idle. I stood quite quiet, 
confronting the frenzied being on whose whim my life de- 
pended ; but, with all my assumed composure, my heart 
leaped wildly and my cheek blanched, and the clink of Miss 
Nelly’s knitting-needles, which she was now plying with the 
regularity of some machinery in motion, grated on my ear 
as if it had been the sound of a grave-digger’s spade. The 
old man’s words, which would probably have been enigma- 
tical to an untravelled Englishman, were intelligent enough to 
me. I had often heard of, though I had never seen, that ex- 
traordinary feet of markmanship which only a few of the 
choicest hunters have sufficient skill to perform, and which 
consists in capturing a wild horse, without subjecting it to 
serious injury, by means of a ball that grazes the nook, close 
at its junction with the shoulder. A  well-directed shot in 
this quarter will often bring down the finest and fleetest 
mustang, stunned and stupefied, but not disabled, when the 
lariat and the lasso have failed to secure him. But the proba- 
bility of maiming or killing, by the deviation of even a half- 
inch, is so great as to render even veteran backwoodsmen re- 
luctant to try the experiment, which was now, it seemed, to 
be renewed for my benefit. There was something provok- 
ing in the coolness with which the deformed girl seemed to 
await the result of the shot. 

Mr. Harper was a long time in taking aim, scanning his 
animated target very carefully from behind the sights of his 
rifle, and adjusting the butt to his shoulder as nicely asa 
surgeon prepares his instruments for some delicate and diffi- 
cult operation. Delirium tremens, as I bethought me, was 
not likely to assist the steadiness of a sharp-shooter, and I 
have never been more uncomfortable in my life during the 
moments that intervened between the levelling of the wea- 
pon and the supreme instant when I saw a stream of ruddy 
flame burst from the muzzle, and as quickly I felt an unplea- 
santly warm sensation, as if a heated iron had Leen roughly 
passed across the crown of my head, while the felt hat I wore, 
perforated by the bullet, as i afterwards discovered, fell off 
and dropped with a dull thud to the ground. 

“ Two,” cried the old man, in the same husky voice as be- 
fore. Instinctively my hand sought the butt-end of my re- 
volver. Come what might, I would endure no more of these 
sharp tests. If any more gunpowder were to be burned, I 
would take my share in the fray, and not submit to a third 
frolic of so dangerous a sort. But already my strange en- 
tertainer had flung aside gun and pistol. ‘“ Wrastle a fall!” 
he cried; “ yea, wrastle a fall. He that overcometh shall be 
master and lord; he that hath the werst shall be bondsman 
or slain!” And he advanced towards me, extending his gi- 
gantic arms, like those of some Brobdingnag spider, and 
grimacing horribly. 

“Take dad at hisSword!” murmured Miss Nelly, very 
cautiously. 

I had scanty time for my decision. To kill this madman, 
or to accept his challenge, was the awkward alternative be- 
fore me. To reason with him was of course hopeless. And 
yet to close with such an antagonist—who, old as he was, far 
surpassed me in stature and a breadth of chest, and who 
came furiously on, agitating his great arms like the sails of a 
windmill—with the delightful prospect of being bound or 
slain in case of defeat, was no light task. Should I shoot 
him, and make a running fight for life across the {prai- 
rie, with the avengers of blood behind? No. I would take 
the hunchbacked girl’s advice; and so, without much time 
for reflection, I laid aside my pistol, and the grapple began. 
Old Harper's muscles, hardened by labor, were like iron, and 
I have no doubt but that a few years earlier, he would have 
overthrown me with ease; but I had the advantage of my 
youthful limbs and longer wind, and had, by great good for- 
tune, as a South Lancashire lad, a good knowledge of trips, 
backfalls, and the other tricks of the wrestler. Still, the 
giant nearly crushed my ribs under his bear-like hug; and his 
very weight and the fury of his efforts must have borne me 
down, when very luckily his heelt hitched upon a jagged pine- 
knot in the roughly-planked floor, and he stumbled. In- 
stantly, and in a sort of despair, I put forth the remains of 
my strength, and my towering adversary fell with a crash 
upon the ground, dragging me with him. Then my knee 
was pressed upon his breast-bone, and I kept him down. 

“Three,” gasped the old man. “Three. Stranger, you've 
won. Take my scalp, or clap a cowhide thong round my 
wrists, for you wre master now.” 

“T don’t wish you any harm, Mr. Harper,” I answered ; 
“and if you will not try to do any to me, you can rise, and 
welcome. I came here wishing to give no offence to you or 
to any one. Iam bound on a long journey ever the prairies, 
and T wanted to get you to help me on my way, that is all. 
Don't you remember me, George Fern ?” 

“ Whipped by a Britisher!” said old Harper, slowly rising, 
as he stretched himself and gathered breath. ‘“ Well, ’twar a 
fair fight, and a fair fall. I bear no malice, colonel.—Nelly, 
where's the bottle?” 

I confess that it was not without considerable misgivings 
that I watched the deformed girl as she produced from a cup- 
board a bottle containing whisky, and a glass, which the 
landlord fille’ once, twice, and thrice, each time tossing down 
the raw spirit as if it were so much clear water. How if the 
fiery drink should bring on a new psroxysm, and put my life 





in peril for the fourth time! But such was not the result . 
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and indeed it is hard to predicate the exact effect of alcohol 
on a man who by excess has brought his constitution into so 
abnormal a state as that of Mr. Samuel Harper. If anything, 
the liquor seemed to sober him and calm his nerves rather 
than to add to his excitement. His frenzy had passed away 
abruptly, but it was not, at least immediately, succeeded by 
the fit of abject despondency and palsied feebleness, which is 
the commonest feature of his miserable complaint. He could 
talk now, sensibly and coherently, and our acquaintance was 
soon on the old friendly footing. One of the chief Western 
virtues is that of hospitality, and I had no reason to com- 
plain of this singular host's inifference to my comferts. I 
must have something to eat, at once, while Nelly and black 
Sophy, and black Juba, got my room “ fixed,’ and clean 
sheets on my bed; and my having supped at the Hillsborough 
farm was no reason for my not partaking of a second supper 
there, at the tavern. So Esau was called in by his sister, and 
bidden to kill a fowl and pull down a tlitch from the chim- 
ney; and three or four colored servants came creeping in 
from hiding-holes, on hearing the welcome news that mas- 
ter’s temporary indisposition was happily over, and that no 
more broken bones or bloodshed need be anticipated for the 
present. 

It was a very odd sensation, that of sitting at meat with a 
host whose only solicitude seemed to be that I should eat and 
drink more than was good for me, in the over-bountiful 
fashion of a backwoods Amphitryon, and who really appeared 
to have forgotten his late endeavors to stave in my ribs, as 
well as the gun and pistol practice that had preceded it; but 
I was not imprudent enough to allude to the stormy begin- 
ning of our interview. ‘Esau clapped me on the back, and 
guffawed with calf-like good-humor; and Miss Nelly was 
very attentive and gracious in her quiet way; and in the de- 
meanor of both brother and sister I could trace somewhat of 
unspoken congratulations at my escape. 

“ The pedler and the nigger, however,” I bethought my- 
self, remembering the words of the landlord's daughter, 
“ were not, I am afraid, quite so fortunate.” 

There was nothing of a mystic character, now, in old Har- 
per’s conversation, and he was again the shrewd, bluff per- 
sonage that I had always considered him, good-natured 
withal, for he showed a real desire to expedite my passage 
across the prairies. 

“1 wish Seth and Shem war here,” he said, thoughtfully, 
after a time; “they'd ha known, better than me, what's 
stirring on the plains, and may be they'd ha ridden out as far 
as Fort Scott to put the colonel well forrard on his road. 1 
can’t send Esau: somebody'd steal his dog-teeth.” 

Esau, accepting this allusion to his simplicity with the most 
good-tempered indifference, munched his bacon in silence ; 
but Nelly suggested that Jem Garnham’s wagon-train could 
not by this time be above three hundred miles off, that the 
wagons in question would travel rapidly, having plenty of 
spare beasts, and nothing but light goods when once the go- 
vernment stores should be delivered at Fort Scott; and that 
if, by riding hard, I could overtake them before they entered 
upon the ledien Territory, I could make the remainder of 
the journey in tolerable safety, under the protection of the 
caravan, and its mounted escort of United States dragoons. 

“ Nellf is right,” said the landlord decidedly. “ Mind ye, 
Mr. Fern, you'll have to ride as if fifty Apache Indians war 
whooping and shaking their lances close behind; but it’s bet- 
ter to ride here in the States, where the only risky creatures 
are white men, than where every bush may hide a warrior, 
and the only milestones are bleached bones—not of cattle, all 
on’em. You shall have, for seventy dollars, the pick of the 
mustangs in the corral here; Esau will guide you for a bit; 
and I'll take as good care of your nag as if he were in his 
stable at St. Louis. When you get to Bill Naylor's station, 
the beast you buy of me will be about rubbed out, [ guess; 
but I'll pen you a line that'll make it sure you get a mount, 
without being put through the mill more than reason; and 
Bill, he'll give you a hint or two; and next you'll reach Hart- 
mann’s Ranch, and the old Dutchman will send youon; and, 
if you are the man I take you for, you'll overhaul Jem Garn- 
ham afore you hear the war-whoop or the whiz of an arrow. 
Shirk the towns. Bateville rowdies would be sure to get up 
a muss with a strange Britisher. And now, go to bed, I ad- 
vise, for you'll need to be astir —— 

Fatigued as I was, and exhausted in mind and body by the 
wearipg emotions that I had ery | gone through, I slept 
like a tired child under the roof of the man who had thrice 
constructively attempted my life, but the value of whose as- 
sistance in my hazardous enterprise it was difficult to appraise 
too highly. And, soon after sunrise, I awoke to find the 
white-haired giant standing at my bedside, and gazing 
down at me with no unfriendly eyes, as he shook me by the 
shoulder. 

“ Time to look alive! Nelly’s making a brew of hot cof- 
fee for you, and the men are haltering up the mustangs for 
you to make a choice easy,” said old Sam, and thereupon left 
me to make my toilet as rapidly as I could. In the long 
room which had been the scene of the previous night's en- 
counter I found the table of ill-planed boards partially co- 
vered with acloth, and loaded with pumpkin pie and steam- 
ing hominy, with hot cakes, venison steaks, dough-nuts, 
honeycomb, and all the endless adjuncts of an American 
breakfast. There was wine, and there was whisky, and Ger- 
man lager-beer, in addition to the fragrant coffee which Miss 
Nelly had prepared. Big Esau, booted for the road, gave me 
a benign grin of welcome; and his sister, whose naturally 
crab! temper was perpetually at variance with the equally 
natural tenderness of her heart, rated me, half-sportively, 
on the unconscionable time which I had consumed fn get- 
ting up. 

“Guess you Britishers think riding the pararas is like 
going to take the air in that High Park, or whatever you 
call it, that you've got to London, and do be boasting about, 
as I’ve read the St. Louis’ paper. You'll learn the difler 
atween ’em afore long. No need to tie your cravat and brush 
your hair so careful, as if you were going to dine at the White 
House. People on the plains need to sleep with one eye 
open, if they hope to keep their heads as nature made ‘em, 
with a scalp on them.” ‘ 

While saying this, and much more, with considerable tart- 
ness of tone and manner, the deformed girl was hospitably 
intent on replenishing my coffee-cup, on pressing the Taos 
whisky and the cognac of my acceptance, and on piling up 
my plate with hot wattle-cakey and venison collops, as if she 
believed me to be suflering from actual famine. Her father 
and brother chuckled with delight at her remarks, and it was 
plain to me that she was regarded as the established wit of 
the family. . ' 

As I proceeded with my breakfast” under such auspices a8 
these, I could scarcely believe that the occurrences of the last 
night had taken place otherwise than in a dream. Yet there 
before me sat old Harper, betraying neither 7 word nor look 
the slighiest recollection of the little episode of yesterday, 
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and as amiable as if he had been in the daily habit of graz- 
ing the crania of his best friends with rifle-balls, and of chal- 
lenging all customers to endure the wager of battle. His 
hands, I noticed, were a little tremiulous, and his eyes blood- 
shot and unsteady, so that I or congratulated myself 
that there was no immediate probability of my being again 
required to do duty as a living target; but if, as seemed not 
unlikely, a fit of the “ shaking horrors” should presently su- 
pervene, it was clear that the old gentieman had his wits 
avout him, and that the alcohol which, even at that early 
hour, he quafted with familiar unconcern, appeared rather to 
act as a sedative than a stimulant upon his soddened 
nerves, a 

“ And now, Mister, for the mustangs!” said the master 
of the house, when I could not be persuaded to eat or drink 
any more. “I calculate I must loan you a saddle, for yours 
won't fit the withers of Indian ponies, not once in ten times. 


! 
occupy an old manufactory (the site of Ifamilton-place), | 
belonging to the province, as a barrack. He besieged it with 
soldiers, who maltreated the occupants, but did not obtain 
possession, owing to the resolute resistance of the keeper. 
Greatest insult of all, he posted a main guard, with two | 
field-pieces, only twelve yards from the State House, as if to 
overawe the local legislature. The general court, highly | 
resenting this open attempt at intimidation, refused to sit, | 
and were in consequence adjourned to Cambridge (the well- | 
known suburb), to the inconvenience of —_ members, | 
Respectable inhabitants were vexed and insulted by the 
repeated challenging of insolent sentinels posted in all parts 
of the town at the doors of officers’ lodgings. Captain 
Wilson, of the Eighty-ninth, had, it was generally reported, 
excited negroes to join his regiment and desert their masters, | 
and, as some said, urged them to cut their masters’ throats | 
and sieal their property ; but this was, no doubt, exaggeration. | 
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Murray's Barracks in Brattle street (the site of the City Tav 
ern) armed with large naked cutlasses, and on some boys 
shouting, began cutting and slashing at everybody that came 
in their way, and also stabbed at several inoffensive persons 
with their bayonets. A sailor named Atwood, of Welfleet, 
seeing this went up toa party of the ruffianly soldiers and 
asked them if they intended to murder people. ; 

“Yes, by —,” they cried, “ root and branch—here is one of 
them.” At the same time three of the soldiers struck the 
man with clubs, and pwn disabled him. A few steps off, 
meeting two officers, Atwood said, “ Gentlemen, what is the 
matter ?” 7 ; a" 

They replied,“ You will see by-and-bye.” Soon after he 
heard a cry at an officer’s door, “ Turn out the guards! and 
the soldiers were shouting,“ Where are the —— cowards! 
where are your liberty boys!” : 

Two officers came out of Murray’s Barracks as the soldiers 


And without more delay we went to the corral, where, after | F 


urther irritation, however, was produced by several magis- | were rushing through Boylston’s-alley into Cornhill, and said 


inspecting a number of half-wild steeds, chiefly piebald, roan, | trates being attacked by parties of soldiers, by the rescue of | to the men,“ My lads, come into the barracks, and do not 


or silver-gray in color, my choice fell on a derk chestnut, the | riotous men from the peace officers, by a musket being fired | hurt the inhabitants.” 


But the moment the two oflicers had 


c . . 2 cea er to | a rt * : 7, si Fi tt 
sinewy l'mbs, wide chest, and fiery eye of which gave pro-| in the streets, and by frequent wounds received by citizens in | tetived into the mess-house a hot-headed young ensign ran to 


mise of strength and endurance. ; 
“Right you are, colonel!” said the landlord, with an ap- 


scuftles with the strangers. 


|the barrack gate and called to the maddened men,“ Turn 


Matters could not long continue in this way. Rough | out,and I'll stand by you. Kill them, stick them, knock 


roving slap of his heavy hand upon my arm. “ There are | words preceded rough blows, and Boston men were not the | them down, run your bayonets through them.” 


our, youder, in the lot, just equal in value, to a red cent,and | sort of people to be cowed by the sight of a red coat, a) 


The officers came out, and again interfered, but again the 


worth ten dollars apiece more nor the others: that chestnut | cocked-hat, or a bayonet. On the 22nd of February, 1770, | ensign led the men forth, sword in hand. Soon after, a party 


is one of ’em. 
been a dozen pounds we : ; 
a good one for pace, or my name is not Harper.’ 


horse fit to bear his weight, was pleased to call the Western 
Trail. As we approached the bank of the little river which 


we had to ford, almost at starting, I looked back towards the | laughter and reproaches. 
house I had left to wave my hand once more to my late ea-| he reached homie he snatched up a 

Yes; there was Harper's Tavern, conspicuous on |tads, who, nothing scared, still pelted the: \ 
the rising ground; and there, on a knoll before the door, | balls and stones. The informer, frantic with rage, then fired 


tertainers. 


stood, towering colossal against the radiant eastward sky, the | f 


tall form of the host, shading his eyes with his hat as he|on the pavement below. | 
watched our progress; while beside him, like s dwarf beside | among the people by this wanton act, and the funeral of | 
a giant, was the stunted figure of the hunchbacked girl. 1| the young martyr in the cause of liberty,” as he was called, | 
flourished my hat high above my head jn parting salutation, | was attended by an immense concourse of inhabitants. 


and then the rank vegetation beside the river shut them out 
from my view. The river, or, as Esau called it, the creek, | + 
had little water in it at that time of the year, and we crossed 

it with great ease. “ Not like the mad Missouri!” sald Esau, 
as we galloped together up the opposite slope. “I have 
swum that river after a freshet, when the water war coming 
down in flood, yaller as gold, and boiling like a big kettle, 
and I don’t think I was ever so skeared, or so kinder thank- 
ful as when the beast I rode got its feet on hard ground again. 
*Twar touch and go, that!” 








considered, unpatriotic importers of British goods. A’ 
Presently I had shaken hands with my antagonist of the | House informer passing by endeavored to prevail on 
night before, had taken a respectful leave of Miss Nelly, | countryman to destroy the boys’ pictures. The man refusing, | 
and, mounted on the chestnut, was scouring the country on |the informer attempted himself to tear them down. A mob 
what Big Esau, who rode beside me on a powerful northern | soon collected. The informer, getting violent, threatened to 


~~ one in the se nprm ig 
: y 


the bully i 

sword appeared, — eager gc W 
itimate apoil, Sout 3 ; , Wi t ors 

Esau rode with me for about twenty-four miles, as nearly off as legitimate ayci von after, the man, with eight or | sdon 


I'd have picked out the roan there, if you’d | some boys appeared in the streets carrying coarsely painted | of soldiers came rushing from Green's Barracks in Atkinson 
lehtier in the scales; but you've got | caricatures of the obnoxious, and, as they were 


enerally | street, crying, “ This is our chance,” and seemed so greedy 
Custom | for blood, that the sergeants could hardly keep them in their 
®' ranks. A citizen telfin a soldier, who was flourishing a 
{cutlass in an alley that led from Cornhill to Brattle strect, 
that it wasn’t clever to carry such a weapon in the night 
without it was ina scabbard,” the ruffian swore at him, and 
thrust his cutlass ata young man near, and struck at him. 
Some lads then collecting at a halloo from near the Town 
House, drove back the clump of soldiers to the barracks. A 
ath and threatened the | fey moments after, however, more of the English poured out 
i the house with snow- | with cutlasses, clubs, tongs, bayonets, and shovels, crying, 


“ Where are the —— Yankees!” One of the soldiers being 
rom oae of the windows, and a poor boy of eleven fell dead | , nocked 


A great excitement was produced 


rosecute some of the citizens who abused him, but the 
ys hustled him, and followed him to his house with 
Angry and alatiied, thé moment 


down by a citizen whom he threatened, struck the 
| man, and broke his wrist. Near the Liberty Tree, also, sev- 
| eral citizens were hustled and struck by the soldiers. _ A citi- 
zen named Appleton, nie at his own door in Cornhill 
| talking with Deacon Marsh with difficulty saved himself and 

On Friday, the 2nd of March, 1770, a swaggering soldiei of | friend from the soldiers’ eutlasses. Soon after, es 
he Twenty-ninth Regiment, armed with a club, came to Mr. |son,a boy of twelve, came running ini, pale and scared, anc 


John Gray’s rope-walks, ang, looking into one of the windows | said that he had just met some soldiers with drawn cutlassee, 
of the long shed, called out to a man named Feriter: 


| One of them struck + See, ae = -  . . ae - 
“Bp F satisfaction ; d—— me, I’m not afraid of | dier, save my life.” The soldier replied, “ No,—— you: 
By Heenan, Weill kill you all,” and struck him down; but agp J 
eriter, instantly stepping oul of the window, knocked up| the sword glanced on the boy’s arm, and he was only 
8 heels, and lis coat flying open in falling, a naked | braised. 7 
ilson, carried; A. sbrigus 


‘onfict betweeti the soldiers and the people 
took plate. 


An dpprentite riamied Broaders, on 


‘ sine 
, tén coirides, returned blustering to the warehouse, and | his way with a barber’s lad to an apotliecaty’s, began talking 
as I could judge, and then we halted for a short interval of 


; . 2 fl t. Th senti he Custom House steps. 
rest, and ate some morsels of venison and cotn-bread, while challenged all the rope-makers to come out and fight. The | to the sentinel at the Cy 


The barber's boy 


c +33 * venth, 
: rhe warehouscmen passing the word for all the hands to come called out to the soldier that a tapia.t Of the a 
the horses cropped the crisp grass of the prairie. Then we 


again mounted, my guide to return home, I to push on, alone. 





-—, last night. ’Taint allays so snugly settled when father’s 
ug 4g 
“ As in the cases of the pedler and the negro, I suppose ?” 
said I drily. 
“ Best make a forget of that!” returned Esau 
“ The trail’s “ afore you, and I wish you luck."j 
So off we rode briskly on our several roatls. 


(Zo be continued.) 
oe > 


“THE BOSTON MASSACRE.” 


The natural discontent produced in America hy the nnWise 
Stamp Act passed in 1765, culminated in 1775 by the break- 
ing out at Lexington of the War of Independence. But the 
first blood actually shed in the lamentable conflict was in | 
March, 1770, when an aftray took place between the English 
soldiers and the colonists, which American historians have 
ever since dignified with the title of the “ Boston Massacre.” 
The very full details of this collision, contained in an official 
report transmitted to the Duke of Richmond, Benjamin 
Franklin, and various members of the English O position, 
enable us to givea very graphic picture of colonial life at 
the time of the outbreak of the war, and to show very 
minutely the state of irritation that thenprevailed in New 
England. 

he repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766 was unfortunately 
followed by measures that still more aggravated the oppressed 
colonists. In 1767, five commissioners were therefore sent 
out to Boston under the pretence of relieving and encourag- 
ing American commerce, but really to aid the local govern- 
ment to repress all opposition. The commissioners, eager to 
gratify the ministers at home, at once threw themselves on 
the side of Governor Bernard, and began by dismissing from 
office a member of the local parliament who Opposec their | 
views. The diffienlty of access to them, and their arrogant | 
behavior, made the five commissioners still more obnoxious 
tothe people. In October, 1766, at the representation of 
these intruders,the home government sent out four regiments, 
which were landed under cover of the cannon of several 
vessels of war lying in the harbor with springs on their 
cables, and guns loaded, ready to open on the town in case 
of resistance. The soldiers landed without molestation, and 
yet marched on to the common with muskets charged, bayo- 
nets fixed, and drums beating, as if taking possession of a 
conquered town. One of these regiments was posted in 
Castle William (afterwards Fort Independence), on Castle 
Island, nearly three miles south-east of Boston. On the 


hastily. 


up, thirteen or fourteen men, with their wouldring-sticks, | then passing, was s 
bg 4 - + Pde ma, & soon came running, and beat oft the soldiers. In a few | for shaving him. 
I've took a sort o’ fancy to you, Mister,” said the bigsimple 


- minutes thirty or forty mote red-coats, 
fellow, as we shook hands ; “ but I did look on you as a treed | and cutlasses aA rushing ffonl Green's 


by a tall negro drummer, with a cutlass chained to his waist. | not afraid to show my face to any man.” 


hi o ar 
mean a fellow as not to pay .2'8 barber 
| Upon this the sentry, in a rage, left 1 
med with clubs | post, and following the bog inth the ntiddle of the strect, told 
arracks, headed | him to show him his face. Th boy réplied saucity, * f atit 
Upon thi¢ the sen 
constable nated Hill, standing at a door in a passage | try gave him a, sweeping blow on the head with his musket; 
leading from Atkinson-street, —_ ciit to the gigantic | Which made hit) reel, stagger; and scream. Broaders, en- 
drummer, “ You blick tascal, What have you to do with jiaged al this crileity, aaked the sentty whiat Ire meant by this. 
White people's quarrels ?” | The soldier replied, “ Your blood ; if you don't get ont of the 
On which the drummer replied, “I suppose 1 may look | way, I will give you something.” And then fixing his ba} - 
on.” /onet, made a drive at the lads, who both ran away. A crowd 
Soon after this negro cut Feriter over the head with his presently collected, and more soldiers came running a 
cutlass. Hill, interfering to save a rope-naker, who was) Thirty or forty boys and youngsters then acsembled rout 
down, and being beaten with clubs by two or three soldiers, the Custom House, gave three cLeers, began to throw snow 
was himself struck at. Then came arush of more rope- balls atthe s®ntinel, dnd told lint to fire if he dare. The 
thakers; aiid te Aoldiers were again driven back down the Sentinel thei wert vp the.steps of the Custom Ttouse, loaded 
passage by the tar-kettles. his piece, and fifst Striking the Wutt of ft or the steps; ae 
The next day the soldiers were seen busy in the barracks | sented it several times at the people, Wh were now — 
shaping clubs, and a party of them went to M‘Neill’s rope-| about ten feet off. A man named Knox, who had Crosset 
walk, challenged the com Moa and struck several of them, | from the Royal Exchange to Quaker lane, seeing the sentr 
but were soon driven away. On the Monday morning} snap his piece, told him if he fired he would be killed. 
Colonel Carr and some officers forced their way Into Gray's | The sentry growled out that he did not care, and if any one 
rope-walk; declaring they were searching for a sergeant of | touched hi he would fire: The boys shouted again, “ Fire 
their regiment, who had been murdered. On Mr. Gray | and be ——” Inthe mean time the fire bell had begun to 
complaining of this, Colonel Carr told him he was daily | ring, and was rousing the nih who hed been fighting with the 
losing h’s men, that three grenadiers had been beaten by the | soldiers near Justice Quincey’s. The crowd then drawing 
rope-makers, and that one of them was dying. nearer the sentinel, he knocked at the Custom House door: 
Son many hints of the soldiers, the Boston people began | and spoke to a servant who came out without a hat, his hait 
to foresee riot coming. On the next Sunday evening a! tied and hanging down loose. 
soldier called on Mr. Charles Thayer, a carpenter, and said to! The last fatal act of the tragedy was fast approaching. In 
Miss Thayer : “ Your brother is a man [ have drank with, and j about five mintites a patty of seven or eight soldiers, headed 
have a great regard for, and I came here to desire him to! by a Captain Preston, came frotti the niaiti guard directly 
keep out of harm’s way, as before Tuesday night at twelve | through the crowd with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets 
there will be a great deal of blood shed, and many lives | pushing roughly to and fro, and shouting, “ Make way!" 
lost.” : | When they got abreast of the Custom House they drew up in 
A man named Broadcrs the same evening heard a Sergeant |a line from the cornet of the Royal Exchange lane to the 
Daniels say in conversation; “ The soldiers won't bear the | sentry box at the Custom House door. At this crisis Knox 
affronts of the inhabitants any longer, but resent them, and | took Captain Preston by the coat, and begged him for God's 
make them know theirdistance. I'd like to make the plums | sake to take his men back again, for if the men fired, his 
fly about their ears, and yet the town on fire round them, and | (Preston’s) life would have to answer for the consequences. 
they'd know who and who were of a side.” | The captain replied he knew what he was about, and secmed 
About the same time a soldier named Rumbly was heard | agitated. There were only about seventy or eighty people 
swearing in Boston to his comrades, ‘ then, who were throwing snow balls, s outing, whistling 
“ Tf there’s any fuss,” he cried, over his cups, “ the grena-| boatswain’s calls, and waving sticks. The soldiers sttuck 
dier company will march up King Street, and if any of the | some of the citizens with the butt end of their muskets, upon 
inhabitants join the mob the women will be sent to the cas-| which an officer cried out, “Why don’t you prick the beasts!” 
tle. [ve been in many a battle, and I don’t know but I\The most graphic view of the sad sequel of this affray may, 
shan’t be in one here; and if I am I shall level my piece so | however, be given by the evidence of two or three of the by- 
as not to miss, for the blood will soon run in the streets of | standers, afterwards taken down by the Boston justices. 
Boston.” | ae ~~ een William Wyat, of Salem, coaster, deposed: “Then the 
On which a brutal soldier’s wife said, “ If chere is a riot in | said officer retired from before the soldiers, and, stepping be- 





arrival of these troops the commissioners, who had retired 
for several months to the castle, returned to the town, as if 
no longer afraid of open violence. 

The men of Boston quickly chafed under these restraints, 
ant complained that troops had been forced upon them 
contrary to the spirit of Magna Charta and the letter of the 
Bill of Rights, which forbids the raising a standing army in 
times of peace without the consent of parliament, and, above 
all,in the very face of an Act of Parliament against the 
quartering of troops in America. 

Unconscious of the powder magazine on which they stooc 
the commissioners, backed up by the troops, now treated 
matters witha high hand. Governor Bernard, without con- 


*,|near Quaker lane (now Congress street), was d 


the town, and ~~ of the people are wounded, I'll put a stone | hind them, towards the right wing, bid the soldiers fire; they 
in my handkerchief and beat their brains out, and plunder | not firing, he presently again bid ’em fire. Then the second 
| the rebels.” - {man on the left wing fired off his gun; then, after a very 
Another day four soldiers, walking between the market | short pause, they fired one after another, as quick as possible, 
jand Justice gear fi were heard saying :—*“ There are a| beginning on the right wing; the last man’s gun on the left 
| great many that will eat their dinners on Monday next that | wing flashed in the pan; then he primed again, and the peo- 
| will not eat any on Tuesday. ple being withdrawn from before the soldiers, most of them 
An officer's servant on the Monday morning was heard | further down the street, he turned his gun toward them, and 
|from an open window to say that “ he hoped he should see | fired upon them. Immediately after the priocipal firing, I 
blood enough spilt before morning.” A man named Adams | saw three of the people fall down in the street; presently, 

| going to the house of Corporal Pershall, of the 29th regiment, | after the last gun was fired off, the said officer, who had 
esired, with | commanded the soldiers (as above) to fire, sprung before them, 
great earnestness by the corporal, ‘o go home as soon as pos- | waving his sword or stick, said, ‘ Damn ye, rascals! what did 





sible to his master’s house, and not venture abroad that ni 
for that the soldiers were determined to be re 
rope walk people, and much mischief would be done. 


sulting the council, gave up the State House to the troops, 
who at once occupied the Merchants’ Exchange on the lower | 
floor, and the various chambers where the representatives of | 
the province and the courts of law held their meetings. The | th 
council chamber alone was left to the aggrieved citizens. 


cc yerate revenge. 
The governor, also, by every means but force, endeavored to 4 .“ 


twas evident that the soldiers were determined to drive | 
e citizens to retaliation, and then to take a cruel and des- | 


About nine o'clock on Monday, the 5th of | one of them saying he was dead. 
March, large parties of riotous soldiers came pouring out of 


ght, | ye fire for? and struck up the gun of one of the soldiers, 
venged on the | who was loading again, whereupon they seemed confounded, 


and fired no more, I then went up behind them to the right 
wing, where one of the people was lying, to see whether he 
was dead, where there were four or five people about him, 


f ul. And I remember, as the 
said officer was going down with the soldiers towards the 
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Custom House, a gentleman spoke to him and said ‘ Captain 
Preston, for God’s sake keep your men in order, and mind 
what you are about.’ And further I say not.” 

A man named Hickling stood close to several of the poor 
fellows who were killed. His account of what he saw is 
very minute and apparently truthful. “ At that instant Mr. 
Richard Palmescame up and asked the officer if he intended 
to fire on the people? He answered, ‘ By nomeans.’ Palmes 
asked if the guns were loaded? Preston answered in the 
affirmative. Palmes further asked, ‘ With powder and ball ? 
Preston answered they were. The soldiers dnring this con- 
versation assumed different postures, shoving their bayonets 
frequently at the people, one in particular, pushing against 
my side, swore he would run me through ; I laid hold of his 
bayonet and told him that nobody was going to meddle with 
them. Not more than ten seconds after this I saw something 
white, resembling a piece of snow or ice, fall among the sol- 
diers, which knocked the end of a firelock to the ground. At: 
that instant the word ‘ Fire! was given, but by whom I know 
not, but concluded it did not come from the officer aforesaid, 
as I was within a yard of him, and must have heard him had | 
he spoken it, but am satisfied said Preston did not forbid | 
them to fire ; I instantly leaped within the soldier's bayonet | 
as [heard him cock his gun, which that moment went off | 
between Mr. Palmes and myself. I, thinking there was no- | 
thing but powder fired, stood still, till, upon the other side of | 
Mr. Palmes, and close to him, I saw another gun fired, and 
the man since called Attucks fall. I then withdrew about 
two or three yards, and, turning, saw Mr. Palmes upon his 
knee, and the soldiers pushing at him with their bayonets. Du-! 
ring this the rest of the guns were fired, one after another, when | 
I saw two more fall. I ran to one, and seeing the blood gush | 
out of his head, though just expiring, I felt for the wound, | 
and founda lole as big as my hand. This I have since | 
learned was Mr. Gray. I then went to Attucks, and found | 
him gasping, pulled his head out of the gutter, and left him; | 
[ returned to the soldiers, and asked them what they thought 
of themselves, and whether they did not deserve tu be cut to | 
pieces, to lay men wallowing in 4heir blood in such a manner? | 
They answered,‘ Damn them! they should have stood out of 
our way.’ The soldiers were then loading their muskets, 
and told me upon my peril not to come any nearer to them. 
I further declare that I heard no other affront given them 
than the huzzaing and whistling of boys in the street.” 

A citizen named Marshall gives a view of the scene from 
a diflerent point of perspective. He says: “On Monday 
night, the 5th of March, four or five minutes after nine 
o'clock, coming from Colonel Jackson’s house in Dock-square, 
to my house in King-street, next door to the Custom House, 
I saw no person in the street but the sentinel at the Custom 
Hfouse, in perfect peace. After I had been in my house ten 
or twelve minutes, being in my shop in the front of the house, 
I heard the cry of murder at a distance, on which I opened 
the door, but saw no person in the street; but in half a 
minute I saw several persons rushing out from the main 
guard-house. They came down as far as the corner of Mr. 
Philip's house ; I saw their swords and bayonets glitter in the 
moonlight; at which time I was called into the house by one 
of my family, but returned again in half a minute, and saw 
ten or twelve soldiers, in a tumultuous manner, in the middle 
of King-street, opposite to Royal Exchange-lane, flourishing 
their arms, and saying,‘ Damn them, where are they,’ an 
crying ‘ Fire; the bells then rang as for fire; I was then 
called in again for half a minute, and returning again to the 
door, the inhabitants began to collect. Soon after a party of 
soldiers came down the south side of King-street, and crossed 
over to the Custom House sentinel, and formed in a rank b 
him, nor did I see any manner of abuse offered the sentinel, 
and in three minutes at the farthest they began to fire on the 
inhabitants, by which several persons were killed, and several 
others were wounded. Some time after this the party 
marched off very leisurely, and without molestation, and 
presently after the main guard was drawn out in ranks 
between the Guard House and Town House, and was joined 
by the picket in the same manner, with fixed bayonets and 
muskets shouldered, except the front rank, who stood with 
charged bayonets, until the Lieutenant-Governor came up. 
And I do further declare, as near as I can judge, there was 
not more than one hundred persons in the street at the time 
the guns were discharged.” 

By this one fatal volley eleven unoflending citizens of 
Boston were either killed or wounded. The victims were 
Samuel Gray, a young rope-maker, who was killed by a ball 
through the head, and then bayoneted ; Crispus Attucks, a | 
mulatto, killed by two balls in the breast; James Caldwell, | 
shot in the back. Samuel Maverick (seventeen) and Patrick | 
Carr died soon after. Mr. Payne, a merchant, standing at his | 
own door, was wounded, and five other persons were danger- 
ously hurt. 

Presently through the snow, which was a foot deep that 
fatal March night, came the English commander-in-chief to 
inquire into the causes of this lamentable collision. The | 
soldiers had still their bayonets fixed, and were presenting 
their tirelocks. is honor went round on the right flank of | 
the Twenty-ninth Regiment, now drawn up between the 
State House and Main-guard House, and facing down King 
street towards the wena said to Captain Preston, “ Sir, 
are you the commanding officer?” On Preston replying he 
was, he said, “ Do you know, sir, you have no power to fire 
on any body of people collected together except you have a_| 
civil magistrate with you to give onto i 

Captain Preston replied, “I was obliged to fire to save my | 
sentry. 

On whicb a man in the crowd called out, “ Then you have 
murdered three or four men to save your sentry.” ~ 

A few hours after Captain Preston and seven of the firing | 
party were committed to jail. 

The soldiers showed a cruel delight rather than any regret 
at this massacre. One was heard to say it was a fine thing, | 

and the town should see more of it. The men at Green's | 
Barracks, when the first gun was fired in King-street, shouted, 
“That is all we want,” then ran in and armed. A doctor of 
the Fourteenth Regiment remarked toa citizen: “ The ‘owns- 
People have always used us ill, and I wish, instead of killing 
five or six, the men had killed five hundred. Curse me if a 
on't.” A quarter-master of the Twenty-ninth Regiment | 

Was heard to say: “ The troubles were nothing to whit they | 

Will be in six months, for the affair will get home, and the | 

people will be disarmed, as they have been in Ireland.” Oh! 

These men little knew what stuft the colonists were made of. | 

he very evening of the massacre many inoffensive Boston | 
ten were stopped and struck by soldiers, and the sticks they | 
carried taken from them. One of the soldiers’ witnesses | 








swore that the people outside the Custom House, just before | been liquidated, and no one can ever know how Struggles’s | he does mark the effects in his family, 


the fatal volley was fired, had cried, * Come out you rascals, | 
and fight us if you dare.” And that there had been a cry | 
from a rioter, “1 wish we could get into the Custom House, | 
We would soon make the money circulate.” But this was | 


jthis. To find eloquence at will, they have onl 


| other. 








never proved, and the witness was generally confessed to be | quarter of arrears, that gentleman's agent became indefatiga- 


untrustworthy. 

The public funeral of the victims of the “ massacre” took 
place on the 8th of March. The shops were closed, and all 
the bells of Boston, as well as those of the neighboring 
towns, solemnly tolled. The bodies of two of the victims 
(strangers) were borne from Faneuil Hall, the others from 
the residences of their families; the hearses meeting in King 
street, near the scene of the tragedy, passed through the main 
street, followed by a vast throng, to the burial-ground, where 
their bodies were all deposited in one vault. The two regi- 
ments were at ence removed to the barracks at Castle Island, 
and the town militia instituted a nightly military watch, to 
prevent the soldiers rescuing their comrades. 

The alarmed commissioners never held up their heads 
after this melancholy aflair. Mr. Robinson left for England, 
the others stele away under various pretexts. 

The Boston people for long afterwards celebrated the anni- 
versary of the massacre, in order, as they said, to annually 
develop “the fatal effects of the policy of standing armies, 


‘and the natural tendency of quartering troops in populous |“ proposals being entertained.” 


cities in times of peace.” This anniversary was regularly 
observed till 1784, when the celebration was superseded by 
that of the 4th of July.—‘* Old Stories Retold,’ in All the Year 
Round. 


——_.-————— 


THE MONEY-LENDER TO THE MILLION. 


The clients of the fashionable usurers can generally 
blame none but themselves; they pay the penalties of their 
own pleasant vices. The victims of the vulgar money- 


| lender produce certificates to steadiness and character in the 


very fact of their persuacing him into an advance. They 
have no domains in possession, no rich successions in rever- 
sion. They hold no commissions from her Majesty nor 
clerkships in the Civil S.rvice. The guarantees they offer 
are moral in the main; the material ones limit themselves 
to some “sticks” of worm-eaten furniture, that may easily 
vanish in a moonlight flitting. For the most part, they are 
honest, hard-working, family men, who go groping from hand 
to mouth and from hour to hour in the shadow of poverty. 
It is their misfortune that our glutted ‘abor-market is regu- 
lated by inexorable laws of demand and supply; that the 
most wearing drudgery is the worst paid. The million is 
always in difficulties, and casting about for release. The 
money-lenders are always there to reprieve it from ruin on 
their own terms: on terms such as might be expected when 
despair and imperious necessity negotiate the contract. 
They are something more than the most it is possible to 
exact—a mortgage on the borrower's present and future; a 
lien on his peace of mind and sense of independence ; an 
assignment of his energy and enterprise, his gains and 
economies. In short, they stipulate a formal renunciation of 
hope and a regular acceptance of despair. We have heard 
something of the thraldom of the masses in the middle ages, 
of social miseries under the feudal system. And it is true 
the vassal had a hard time of it; but, at least, if the lord ex- 
acted much, he gave something in return. He guaranteed 
his dependants against all oppression but his own, and he 
held his hand, if he did not help them, in hard times when 
their bodies and souls seemed on the eve of divorce. But 
those who subscribe the bond that sells them to the money- 
lender have no consideration to expect in any case. The 
necessities that drove them to him increase and multiply as 
his claims accumulate—repayment only becomes possible 
under the sustained influence of remorsele s pressure, and 
the pressure is applicd in the natural routine of business; a 
solitary act of mercy or one sign of relenting would be fatal 
precedent, susceptible of universal application. Whatever 
its immediate profit, we think the man makes a mistake who 
takes to the trade of money-lending. We are quite certain 
his failure is assured beforehand should he carry one touch 
of human kindliness into the business. 
Those who deal with him, although they may be sufliciently 
prosaic by nature, can discourse movingly on a theme like 
to recall 
their personal experiences. When they speak of them their 
voice trembles, and the haggard, careworn face shows that 
the voice is no impostor. Yet the weight that is crushing 
them to the tomb would seem a bagatelle to the valet of the 
gentleman for whom L’Ecorcheur finances. A twenty- 
pound note was the original cause of Struggles’s immediate 
woes. He had been reared by a prudent parent in a whole- 
some horror of debt. Ife has had a fair success in life for 
a man of his antecedents and qualifications, Starting as 
errand boy in the oftice of Messrs. Sharpus, the solicitors, at 
tive-and-forty he is with them still, at a salary of thirty-five 
shillings a week. He will never climb higher, for he has 
little to recommend him but his excellent handwriting, 
civility, and method, Ile is sober, honest, and indefatigable, 
but these qualities have been amply recompensed by the pre- 
ferment he has already received in the Sharpus’ service. 
Yet, knowing his means—then he enjoyed two-thirds of his 
present emoluments—and having a shrewd glimmering of his 
prospects twenty years ago, Struggles perpetrated the soli- 
tary imprudence of his life. He married; and ever since 
his sufferings in the bosom of his growing family have been 
increasing in intensity. Most of his children are daughters. 
The two eldest girls are marriageable: unluckily he has 
portioned them as indifferently in the way of looks as in any 
The paternal “ position” forbade them going into 
service, and naturally Struggles has never been able to afford 
them an education. They and the rest of the family find 
Camberwell air marvellously appetizing, although they live 
in a grimy side terrace almost over the confines of respecta- 
bility. Mrs. Struggles of late years is a confirmed invalid. 
Had she flourished in a different station of life, nothing but 
sea air, stimulants, chickens, grapes, and game could have 
enabled her to linger till now. Although two of his boys 
are respectively in receipt of incomes of four and six shil- 
lings per week; although his daughters stitch plain work 
against time when fortune sends it them; although he him- 
self devotes his leisure hours to such copying as he may pro- 
cure, and slaves by the lamp till his hand trembles and his 
eyes swim—in spite of all that, it is easy to conceive that 
Struggles has slipped behind with the world. It is more of a 
mystery how tradespeople in miserable neighborhoods can 
spare time to look after their innumerable petty debts. It is 
more of a marvel the length to which they push their long- 
suffering before they sell up their penniless debtors — It is 
long since those that Struggles enriehes with his custom 
have insisted on its being conducted on strictly ready-money 
principles. But there were previous accounts that had never 


heart came to sicken over reiterated applications for that 
pre-historic £3 17s., or for the other £2 odd. Her Majesty's 
rates and taxes stood no nonsense of course; but when once 
he had run in debt to his landlord more than his normal 


| ble in periodical visits. He paid them with diabolical inge- 
'nuity, just as Struggles, after his return from the office, was 
|refreshing hiaself previous to a second bout of work. 
Struggles long had led the life of a hunted badger, but now 
| that they came to dunning him in his den of an evening, he 
grew desperate. It was then he took the fatal resolution of 
| clearing off his more pressing liabilities, and consolidating all 
‘the claims upon him in the hands of a single considerate 
‘creditor. A certain column in bis penny paper had always 
had a mysterious fascination for him; the columns in which 
capitalists and philantaropists address themselves to those 
jafflicted with temporary embarrassments. Now he commu- 
nicated with some dozen of the more seductive of the ad- 
vertisers, borrowing the office paper, and delivering his mis- 
'sives in person. He had a luxury of choice among the 
}various loan and discount offices—the private gentleman 
\“open” to make advances off-hand, the professional men 
| with moneyed clients. All named their office hours, and 
|most suggested a personal interview as a preliminary to 
Struggles elected at last for 
the personal interview with Mr. Grinder. It is true that 
gentleman dwelt by the City-road, while poor Struggles’s 
penates were distant Camberwell. But the terms of Grinder’s 
| circular were exceptionally suave. He insisted but slightly 
jon the necessity for sureties, and he headed his prospectus 
“no inquiry fees.” So wending his way to Grinder’s after 
office hours, Struggles mounted the bleak staircase that led 
to the floor over the cheap undertaker’s. The timid rap of 
his knuckles on the door bearing Mr. Grinder’s plate was 
drowned in a duet of prayer and objurgation from within. 
But forthwith the door opens, and a woman issues in sighs 
and sobs and rusty mourning with a dingy rag of muslin at 
her eyes. Struggles shudders, but passes in. He has not 
come so far to turn on the threshold. A lank hobbledehoy 
is seated at an unpainted desk in a blackwashed ante-room, 
lighted from paintless sashes full of cracked and filthy panes. 
A pair of coat tails are just whisking out of it by an inner 
door that slams behind them. The Lobbledehoy takes the 
visitor’s name, and cross-examines him as to his business; 
then cautiously opens the inner door about a foot, and com- 
mits himself sneakingly to the opening. Speedily he reap- 
pears with much more oil in his manner, Struggles, as he 
learns, is an applicant, not a client. Mr. Grinder has smoothed 
his features’ after his interview with the widow, though his 
face is red still. He meets Struggles jovially, makes light of 
his difficulties—matters of everyday occurrence—and almost 
sets him at his ease. A little mistake about the inquiry fees. 
True; no charges are made when the applicant resides within 
acouple of miles. Beyond that radius, for sums of £15 to 
£20 they make a nominal charge of 8s. 6d., which bears no 
sort of relation to waste of time and sums out of pocket. 
Bureties; oh, yes, of course; sureties may be dispensed with 
—only their absence must be considered in the interest, as 
Struggles must see. Struggles admits as much, and, yielding 
to the easy charm of the other’s manner, consents to pay the 
8s. 64. for inquiries which can have only a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Of course he has not the money with him—men 
who are after £20 loans do not carry such sums on their per- 
son. Grinder regrets it; he sees his customer likely to slip 
through his fingers. However, being always anxious to ac- 
commodate a gentleman, he suggests as a matter of favor 
that hobbledehoy shall accompany Struggles home. So hob- 
bledehoy dodges along by Struggles’s side from the City Road 
to Camberwell Green, rather morose than conversible. Strug- 
gles takes the 8s. 6d. from a sum destined to the next ined 
ment of rent, and with heavy heart sees it carried away. 
Grinder’s emissary prosecutes his inqu‘ries at the neighboring 
baker's, etc., pursuant to instructions. The baker's people 
speak out when he gives them a hint of the motives of the 
inquiry. The result of tie investigations are satisfactory. 
Struggles receives the highest of characters, while his totter- 
ing credit is shaken to its fall. He is passing into the hands 
of the money-lenders; every one is on the qui vive to partici- 
pate in the proceeds of the loan, while all are agreed against 
trusting him for a single shilling in the future. Brief, Strug- 
gles negotiates his £20 less the interest for the forty weeks 
which must elapse before it is repaid in 10s. weekly instal- 
ments. The interest—there were no sureties—is calculated 
at 12 per cent. for forty weeks, or nearly 16 per cent. 
per annum. That estimae, however, does not take the 
fact into account that payment is supposed to commence 
forthwith; and that at the end of thirty-nine weeks 
interest on £20 will be running on the 10s. unpaid. High 
terms, but not excessive one might say, considering what we 
know of anc aes | circumstances, and that his security is 
strictly personal. We might be loth to make such a bargain 
ourselves, but Mr. Grinder knows his business. It is possible 
certainly that Struggles may break or die bankrupt in his 
debt, but the money-lender’s money comes back quickly, and 
he counts on the many customers and the doctrine of aver- 
ages. Ie holds Struggles hard by any lingering hope the 
clerk may have of seeing his family do well and keeping 
himself clear of the workhouse. Indeed, Struggles would 
have sought assistance from his employer, but he knows that 
respectable lawyer's prejudice about debt. If Sharpus sur- 
mised his clerk’s difficulties, he would thrust him to the door 
at once, and whenever Struggles is vehind time Grinder holds 
Sharpus over him 7¢n ferrorem. And conceive what being up 
to time means. The borrowed money has been swallowed by 
his creditors; except in his moral dignity he is none the bet- 
ter for it, and such of the creditors as were not satisfied are 
ravenous. He found it impossible to live before—now he 
has to provide ten weekly shillings before arranging to live 
at all. When he can scrape the money he plods personally 
to the City Road, to save the threepence for the post office 
order. Sad economy and pennywise; he has to make up the 
time by copying into the night. When he can scrape no- 
thing, and dare not put in an appearance, he receives remin- 
der on reminder in the shape of circulars, each rated at six- 
pence, and debited to his account. Interest at one shilling 
on ten per weck—520 per cent. per annum—is charged on 
each weekly installment that falls into arrear. The interest 
must be wiped away before arrears are taken account of, and 
the arrears be settled before the next instalment of principal. 
There is no mistake abuut it. Did not Struggles pay his six- 
pence for the little book of rules to which he subscribed as 
part of his contract, and are not all these cases duly noted and 





provided for therein’ What he becomes now he is enslaved 
to Grinder may be imagined. Hourly he looks back to his 
previous miseries as times of blissful ease. With his mental 
suffering he scarcely feels the mere -physical privation of a 
diet of water and bread, and little enough of the latter. But 
His ailing wife is the 
luckiest now; she is dying by yards instead of inches. His 
daughters are turning hollow-cheeked and hectic; and they 
and his boys are fretting their tempers on short commons. 





\As for Struggles himself, his worries tell upon him too, 
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Already Sharpus has spoken to him seriously on the subject 
of deteriorated work; and the managing c erk has reduced 
his salary, as a warning that may possibly save him “the sack. 
The sack means the coffin; put if he should die of a sudden 
to-morrow—if he should succumb in his long struggle for re- 
spectability and go to the sick ward at the workhouse—we 
really can hardly pity Grinder. True he may never get his 
£20 again, according to contract; but in fines and ro 
and compound interest, he will have turned his money almos 
to his own satis’action. Struggles has certain.y paid, in one 
shape or another.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
——_-_-7—————— 
ROSSEL. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


O wreck of all chivalries! whither 
Has vanished thy glory? O France, 
Shall the last of thy flewrs-de-lis wither 
Which the Uhlan has spared ? Shall Ads lance 
Be dropped with a gesture of pity? 
Shall the bombshell in harmlessness burst, 
And the shot that has furrowed the city 
(Forbearing to compass the worst) 
Unscathed leave the best of your foemen,— 
Yet ye in your cowardice fell, 
Scared rulers, shoot down the one Roman 
Among them—Rossel ? 


“A Communist?” Ay, and his crime was 

Too fervid a faith in his cause— 

Too noble a trust that the time was 
The chosen of Fate, and a pause 

Might rivet for ages the fetter ? 
Phat Freedom, made wild through despair, 

Had rent in her frenziedness. “ Better 
Die then in their fury, and there, 

Than yet by new masters be goaded !”— 
Success has its bays for a Tell, 

And Fallure its chains: they have loaded 

The “ felon”—Rossel ! 


Ah, short-sighted zealots of Order! 

Ilas mastery stricken you blind ? 
Was death the sole, pitiless warder 

Whose cell had no postern behind ? 
The spirit whose ardor had fired 

A cause that was desperate—yea, 
A Breton as brave as a Bayard— 

Could never have stooped to betray ! 
But Time shall avenge him: each lowland, 

ITill, plain, with his story shall swell, 
As they sey: The Gironde had its Roland— 

The Commune— Rossel ! 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
—— Qe 
ON THE VERDIGREE. 


Those were lively times on the Verdigree. The redskins 
had sept us their ultimatum. There sat their envoy extra- 
ordinary, half-naked, on his mer steed, armed and equipped 
for war, and erect and imperturbable as Bismarck. The noon- 
day breeze just moved his trailing scalp-lock, else he might 
have passed for a painted statue. Herndon sat on a hewn 
slab of oak, beating the “long roll” with the fragments of a 
brokep ramrod, and laughingly commanded us to fall into 
line. But we had no trifling matter before us. 

Early that morning, we had spurred our ponies through the 
crystal tide of the Verdigree, chambered up the western bank, 
and after exploring one of the loveliest valleys that ever 
charmed the eye of man, bad each selected a prolific tract of 
land, and determined to settle there for life. The forenoon 
had been passed in cutting timber for our cabins. But the 
jealous Osages had resented our summary proceedings, and 
had despatched us a peremptory summons to retire across the 
river, or pay the penalty of non-compliance with our lives. 

“ Won't you just be kind enough to ride out to that there 
mound there?” said Ben, the black-moustached Missourian, 
to the vermilion-daubed savage, who partially understood 
English. “ We want to talk this here thing over a little.’ 
And he pointed toa spot about thirty yards distant, as though 
he expected his request to be immediately obeyed. Wheeling 
his charger gracefully, the Indian acceded without a word. 

Our whole civil and military force had been mustered for 
the oceasion. There were six of us: we were all young and 
vigorous; every man had “seen service,” and that of the 
roughest kind. We held an impromptu council of war. 

“What do you think we'd better do, boys?” inquired Ben 
nonchalantly. 

A silence ensued; each waited for the other to speak first. 
At last, Texican ventured to express an opinion. hat his 
true name was, I never learned. From “ Texan,” the frontier 
lingo had metamorphosed his title into “'Texican,” and by 
that anomalous sobriquet we knew, respected, and called 
him. 

“I’m in for a fight, boys,” said he. “This here land can’t 
be beat nowhere; it’s a Number One. And they ain’t got 
any better right to it than we have ; and besides that, see | 
ain’t give us a decent invitation to leave. It wouldn't loo 
well for us to travel off on terms like these.” And with a 
grating oath, he swore he'd die in his boots before he'd get 
out of the way of a set of greasy Osages. He shot ’em, any- 
how, every chance he got. Three seasons eding, the 
Comanches-had scalped his father on the “ old Texas line,” 
and brained his sister with a war-club. We expected him to 
talk in just this style. 

“ You just settle the matter for yourselves, boys, whatever 
it’s to be,” interposed the Missourian, yawning, as though 
nothing more than an everyday dilemma—a mere deal in 
“ poker’ —was to be decided. 

I thought it prudent to dodge the responsibility, and*follow 
his example. 

“Tt’s all very well to talk about fighting it out,” remarked 
Colton; “ and it’s likely that we've got as much sand in our 
craws as any of ’em, but what can six of us do against three 
or four hundred? f don’t like the way they talk, myself ; 
but the game is aj] in their own hands, and they know it. I 
had all the fighting | wanted in the war, shooting _ Texas 
fellows, and don’t want any more of it, if I can helpit. We 
might throw our logs together, and hold our own till morn- 
ing, but it would turn out an ugly scrape before we got 
through with it. We haven’t got a drop of water, and we'd 
soon run ont of provisions, and they’d dance over our bones 
in forty-eight hours. Jf the rest of you want to fight, why, 
fight it is; but I think we'd better go a little slow.” 

“He was a young, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Minnesotian, and 
the border ruffians gave him credit for being “as cool as a 
wedge, and sharper than steel.” —_ . 

, “Alltel you what I’m jn for,” said * Indiana.” We generally 


went by the names of our native states. “ We're all old vets 
in this military business, and we want to use a little apna | 
with the vagabonds. They’ve insulted me, and for one, 
don’t feel like falling back without burning powder. But 
it’s just as Minnesota says. We can’t fight ’em all to any 
purpose. But we may beat’em after all. Now,I move that 
we'll pick our man, and they’ll pick theirs, and let the two 
shoot it out. If their man wins, we'll evacuate ; if ours wins, 
we'll stay.” 

This novel proposition suited every one. Herndon amended 
it by suggesting that we should cast lots for the champion- 
ship, and that the fight should take place with rifles at twenty 
paces. This was declare] to be “getting the thing into 
shape ;” and we all cordially agreed to it. Ben arose, and 
motioned importantly to the envoy. That nude personage 
gravely rode up, received our reply with stolid decorum, and 
was out of sight in a minute. 

“We'd better load up in the meantime, boys,” remarked 
Indiana; “ for if it don’t suit ’em, they'll be after us in short 
order.” 

The idea was voted “not bad ;” and we not only charged 
our rifles and revolvers, but flung our logs together in such a 
manner as to form a very efficient efence, if required. 
Herndon then kindled a fire, procured water, and commenced 
cooking dinner. In about twenty minutes, the envoy re- 
turned. Our proposition had met with great favor, he briefly 
informed us, but would not be accepted unless the distance 
was shortened to ten paces. He also stated that the contest 
would he expected to continue until one of the principals 
was killed, and that knives or tomahawks must be allowed 
to be used after the discharge of the rifles. 

“That's pretty close quarters, boys,” commented Ben. “I 
got a slug once on just such a time-table. But I guess it’s all 
right, though. They know they can’t shoot with us. Let’s 
give the poor devils a chance.” 

To this we all assented. For the temahawk provision, we 
cared nothing; we knew the first shot would settle the 
matter one way or the other. The messenger then went on 
to say that the warriors of the tribe would be assembled to 
meet us in one hour, at the crest of a lofty eminence, which 
he pointed out to us, about half a mile distant—we to be 
punctually on hand; and he galloped oft again. 

Next came the task of casting lots for the post of peril. 
We began to realise that blood was to be shed. It wasa 
solemn moment, for no one could predict the result of the 
encounter. Indiana tore up one of his mother’s letters, and 
plainly writing each man’s name upon one of the slips, 

»laced them all in a hat together. Texican was then blind- 
olded, and deputed to draw for us; whoever’s name was on 
the slip he picked out,was to be our champion. J/e drew his own. 

“It’s all right, boys,” said he, when the result was ascer- 
tained. “You couldn’t please me better.” Further than 
this he said nothing. 


Then ensued a long and awkward silence, for we all had 
our misgivings. When our dinner was ready, we despatched 
it quickly, smoked a few moments without conversation, and 
then reticently mounted our ponies. 

On arriving at the designated battle-ground, we found 
several hundred Osages awaiting us, all armed and painted, 
and most of them entirely naked, with the exception of 
breech-clouts. Two lances were stuck into the turf about 
.ten paces apart—these indicated the positions of the com- 
batants. We were received with neither friendly nor hostile 
demonstrations. As soon as we dismounted, Texican, rifle in 
hand, walked calmly forward to the nearest lance, and halted. 
In a few moments, a tall young brave stepped out of the 
crowd, and stalked proudly up to the other. was appointed 
to give the necessary signals. In order to disturb their 
accuracy of aim as little as ible, 1 was requested to stand 
half-way between them, and two paces back from the line of 
fire. There was no danger of being hit by such marksmen 
as they were. In my right hand I held a lance, from the 
point of which dangled a red flannel streamer; when I raised 
r* they were to aim; and when I lowered it, they were to 

re. 

And then we waited for Red Cloud, the chief of the tribe. 
Tt was an impressive scene. Texican leaned his shaggy chin 
upon his hands, on the muzzle of his long rifle, and with a 
. cam of malicious triumph, glared fiercely across at his foe. 

Te was reckless of his own life, and felt sure of his prey, for 
his aim was death. The young Indian seemed to read his 
thoughts ; but standing erect, with a graceful and careless in- 
difference, gazed dreamily off to the southward, where the 
long blue lines of timber were lost in the misty beauty of 
the horizon. His eye soon softened ,with a tinge of pensive 
sadness. Was he thinking of the happy hunting-grounds ? 
The other four members of our party stood in a cluster a 
little to the left of Texican, and narrowly watched all that 
transpired, for the American savage is proverbially treach- 


erous. 

Presently, Red Cloud emerged from a rude lodge near by, 
and clad in a long robe of furs, moved with stately presence 
to the front line of his people. With a dignitied wave of his 
hand, he signified his pleasure that the tragedy should begin. 
Each princi recalled his thoughts, examined the tube of 
his rifle, and nodded to me. I raised the lance—they sternly 
took aim. I lowered the lance quickly, and two sharp re- 
ports instantaneously followed. The young warrior sprung 
wildly into the air, flung his weapon fully twenty feet away, 
and dropped dead at his post. The bullet had crashed 
through his brain. Texican thudded the butt of his rifle on 
the ground, and gave vent to a hoarse, mocking, and half- 
demoniac cry of triumph and revenge; then he tried to 
steady himself with his weapon, but staggered helplessly 
backward. Herndon and Indiana ran up, and caught him in 
their arms. His red shirt rapidly deepened in hue, and a 
dreadful alarm seized us. Still he laughed hoarsely, and 
tried to point to the motionless corpse of his adversary. We 
hurriedly gathered around him, and tenderly as children laid 
him down — the soft green grass. Tearing open his shirt, 
we found a bright scarlet spot on his left breast, close to his 
heart. None of us were versed in surgery; we could not 
state in scientific terms just what particular veins and liga- 
ments had been severed ; but we knew by the location of the 
wound, and by his parched lips and pallid countenance, that 
death was upon him. 

“ It’s all day with me, boys,” he faintly said, for he was 
growing much weaker every moment; “but I’ve paid ’em 
ey for it. Give my rifle to Colton—I always liked 

im.” 

We bent over the poor fellow with words of sympathy for 
his pain, and praise for his valor, and our enemies might 
have shot us ol dome without our knowing it. But it was 
of no use. His breath sag came and went. “ Water,” 
at length he groaned. We had none, and there was not a 
brook within half a mile. An Indian girl comprehended our 
want, ran to the lodge, and ip a moment returned with a 





skinful. We placed the cooling fluid to his burning lips, and 


o- 


he took a long draught, but it choked him, and he vomited up 
a handful of bright crimson blood. We had seen too many 
men perish not to know by this that the lead had penetrated 
his vitals. He was bleeding internally. As soon as he could 
clear his throat to speak, he said feebly, and almost breath 
lessiy : “ Don’t you try to revenge me, boys. Honor bright! 
They’ve done the fair thing with us, and you act the man 
with them. You're to cross the river, and ’—— Don't 
forget the Texican.” The last of these words were rendered 
almost unintelligible by the blood that gurgled up into his 
throat. A film seemed to gather over his eyes. “ Where are 
my friends? Don’t leave me to die alone, boys,” he moaned 
with a great effort, clutching blindly at us. 

“ We're with you to the last, old friend,” answered Colton, 
grasping his right hand. I caught the other. We may have 
been a faint-hearted lot, but there was not an undimmed eye 
among us. Soon he groaned almost inaudibly, a shudder 
passed over him, and he was dead. 

Even the stony-hearted barbarians seemed touched by the 
distressing incidents of this sanguinary affair. Few of them 
could speak even broken English, butsuch as could advanced 
toward us, and, by the aid of signs, endeavored to inform us 
that their champion had expected to die, and they urged that 
it would be fitting to entomb two such brave men together. 
We received their strangely chivalrous proposal with a mag- 
nanimity equal to their own. With spears and tomahawks, 
they excavated a grave ; and wrapping the combatants in the 
rich furs of the chieftain, we laid them down to rest side by 
side—friend and foe alike lamented. Then heaping a great 
pile of stones above them, to baftle the efforts of prowling 
wolves, we fired a volley in the air, and with aching hearts 
departed. And there they slumber still. One died for his 
friends, and the ether for the honor of his tribe. The wist- 
ful summer winds sigh a sad requiem above the spot of their 
long repose, the wild-tlowers blossom in vernal profusion 
around it, and the showers of heaven impartially descend 
upon the soft verdure that enshrines it.—Chambers's Journal. 

Santarelli 
RICHARD STEELE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU.” 


Had Richard Steele not been so closely associated with 
Joseph Addison, posterity would have held him in higher 
estimation. But gay, reckless, extravagant Dicky, in the 
eyes of the English bugbear—Respectability—makes but a 
naughty figure beside grave, moral, thrifty Joseph. It is the 
story-books of our youth over again; the naughty nice boy 
would not appear to be half so naughty were he not coupled 
so constantly with the awfully oppressive goody boy. Joseph, 
however, was no anchorite; and there is no doubt, spite of 
the indignant denials of laudatory biographers, that he loved 
his bottle and his glass; but, then, he could always walk 

ravely and steadily after leaving the Kit-Cat Club, while 

teele was frequently carried home therefrom. Albeit it has 
been said that Mr. Spectator only warmed into conversability 
when Isaac Bickerstaff was under the table. Of Addison's 
private life we know, comparatively, little. From the four 
hundred and odd letters written to his wife which have been 
handed down to us,no man’s domestic life has been ever 
laid so bare as that of Steele. These letters acquaint us with 
his every little peceadillo, with every little conjugal squabble, 
every little or big extravagance ; we know every time that he 
took a glass too much, every time that he absented himself 
from home: no diary, no letters were ever so unconsciously 
truthful, for they were written to meet no eyes but those of 
the woman to whom they were addressed. How many of 
us, even in the present day, could come forth unblushingly 
from such a crucial test? But how many in that age— 
supposed to be mirrowed in the pages of Congreve and 
Wycherley—could have shown as unsmirched as he? In our 
estimate of this man’s character we must judge him by that 
which man was in the reign of Queen Anne, not by what 
man és in the reign of Queen Victoria. 


biographers, cssayists, and historians; even his friends have 
treated him but scurvily, praising him only in the apologetic 
vein; while his detractors have denied to him the possession, 
not only of every respectable quality, but almost of all literary 


and untrustworthy of writers, where individual character or 
political bias is concerned, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
whose calumnious attack upon the memory and fame of 4 
great writer seems to have been dictated by no other motive 
than the desire to array his idol Addison in poor Steele's 
stolen raiment. But while numbering among his defenders 
such authors as Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and Joba 
Forster, the manes of Isaac Bickerstaff may claim a hearing 
even after judgment has been pronounced by the great Whig 
historian. | 

Richard Steele was born in Dublin, in the year 1676. lis | 
family is said to have been of English extraction. His father 
was a counsellor-at-law, and had been private secretary to 
James, the first Duke of Ormond. Richard was brought 
over to England while a child, and was educated at the 
Charterhouse School: here commenced his friendship with 
Addison. Thence he proceeded to Oxford. While at the 
University, Steele made his first essay in literature—a comedy, 
which he afterwards suppressed. ‘His strong animal spirils | 
and erratic temperament disinclined him to scholarly pursuits, 
and he left college without taking a degree. 

To be a soldier was the dearest wish of his heart; to this 
career his family was violently opposed. But hot-headed 
impetuous Dick never abandoned an idea that once took 
possession of him without putting it in force; it might cart 
ruin, disgrace in its train—prudence found no place in bis 
composition. So, finding that his friends would not purcha® 
him a commission, he entered the Horse Guards as a privalé 
soldier. By this act of disobedience he forfeited the successi0® 
to a fine estate in Ireland. A dashing young fellow—will!, 
generous, and every inch a gentleman—could not long remal! 
in this obscure position, and having attracted the attention 0! 
his officers, he was presented with an ensign’s commissi0? 

A wild young blood was Richard Steele in those days; bY! 
in his mind there was a perpetual contest between princip!* 
and practice: in principle he was a sincere lover of virtl? 
and religion—in practice he was a gay-living man of thé 
world. The result of this contention was a little book, 
entitled ‘The Christian Hero,’ printed in 1701, and writte, 
he says, “ principally to fix upon his mind astrc-ng impressi4 
of virtue and religion, in opposition to a stronger propensi!! 
to unwarrantable pleasures.” In his professions of virtue ! 
was undoubtedly sincere ; but the flesh was stronger than tl 
spirit. The production of this serious book, the tenets ° 
which were so utterly at variance with the writer's life, P™ 
voked the ridicule of the wild young officers, but proct! 
him a substantial benefit in the shape of a captaincy in Lo 
Lucas’ regiment of fusiliers. 





In the same year, to regain his credit as a man of wit,) 


| 


He has had but scant justice done him at the hands of 


—_—— 


talent. At the head of these is that brilliant but most partial | 
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roduced his first acted comedy— The Funeral, or Grief a la 

Mode,’ a satire directed against lawyers and undertakers. 
King William was so much pleased with the work that he 
conceived a great regard for the author, which would doubt- 
less have led to handsome patronage, had not the death of 
the monarch put an end to all such hopes. From Queen 
Anne, however, he obtained the appointment of Gazetteer, 
and of Gentleman Usher to Prince George of Denmark; 
while his friend Addison, now a rising man, recommended 
him to the ministers Halifax and Sunderland, whe made him 
Commissioner of Stamps. 

In 1704 was produced the comedy of ‘The Tender Hus- 
band, which proved a great success. In the compositior. of 
this work he was in some way assisted Ly Addison, whose 
services he thus generously acknowledged: “ When the play 
above-mentioned was last.acted, there were so many applauded 
strokes in it which I had from the same hand, that 1 thought 
very meanly of myself that I had never publicly acknow- 
ledged them.” This was written after the death of Addison, 
and consequently after that unhappy estrangement which 
sundered the friends during the latter portion of their lives. 
Steele's next comedy was * The Lying Lover, which proved 
a failure. 

Although greatly admired in their day, and although con- 
taining much wit and humor, and many capitally-drawn 
characters—of which materials succeeding dramatists un- 
scrupulously availed themselves—Steele’s comedies are almost 
unknown to the modern reader. Their tone is too professedly 
moral; they read too much like sermons in dialogue. This 
is especially the case in ‘The Lying Lover, which was com- 
posed after reading Jeremy Collicr’s book upon the immor- 
ality of the stage with a view to embody that writer's 
opinions, and as an eflort towards the reform of that licen- 
tiousness which disfigured the dramatic literature of the age. 

This was the age when ladies—and not over-prudish ladies 
—thought it necessary to appear at the theatre in masks, 
which hid blushes (*) evoked by the prurient dialogue of the 
play. “Some ladies,” says the ‘Spectator, “ wholly absent 
themselves from the playhouse, and others never miss the 
first night of a new play, lest it should prove too luscious to 
admit of their going with any countenance to a second.” It 
was the age of the brilliant but vicious comedies of Congreve, 
Farquhar, and Wycherley. Never has poor humanity cut so 
sorry a figure as in those eighteenth-century mirrors of nature, 
more especially in the mirror held up by the first of the 
illustrious trio. Connubial love and constancy, every domestic 
virtue, were held up to ridicule : all the male characters were 
profligates, all the women shameless wantons; every plot 
turned upon deluded husbands and lawless gallantry. 

Such was the stage that Stecle endeavored to purge of its 
grossness—such the characters that he desired to replace by 
beings actuated by moral impulses. And he did not labor 
in vain. Those old forgotten comedies of his were the pio- 
neers of a purer drama, the true progenitors of the senti- 
mental comedy—the origin of which is usually ascribed to a 
much later period—a species of composition which, however 
distasteful it may be to us of the nineteenth century, was at 
least cleanly and healthy in its meral tones ; and those same 
old comedies led the way for the nobler works of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, in which we have wit without ribaldry, humor 
without indecency. Hazlitt says: “ The comedies of Steele 
were the first that were written expressly with a view, not to 
imitate, but to reform the manners of theage.” But he adds: 
“Tt is almost a misnomer to call them comedies; they are 
rather homilies in dialogue, in which a number of very pretty 
young ladies and gentlemen discuss the fashionable topics of 
gaming, duelling, etc.” 

Thackeray, a by no means warm friend to Steele, writing 
of these comedies, gives hima yet higher praise: “ It was 
Steele who first began to pay a manly homage to their 
(women’s) goodness and understanding, as well as to their 
tenderness and beauty. In his comedies his heroes do not 
rant and rave about the divine beauties of Gloriana or Sta- 
tira. Steele admires women’s virtue, acknowledges their 
sense, and adores their purity and beauty, with an ardor that 
should win the goodwill of all women to their hearty and 
respectful ——. 

To return to domestic’aflairs. Steele was twice married— 
first to a West Indian lady, from whom he inherited some 
property in Barbadoes (which he subsequently lost through a 
failure in the estate). This lady died afew months after 
their marriage. His second wife—his dear “ Prue’—was 
Miss Mary Scurlock, daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq., 
of Llangunnor, Carmarthenshire. Impatient and impetuous 
as usual, he wooed, won, and married her ina month. She 
was beautiful and fascinating, and possessed an annuity of 
four hundred a year; which was, however, burdened with a 

life-interest for her mother. Never was husband more de- 
voted to wife than Richard Steele was to his. Seven years 
after their marriage, he celebrated her virtues, with all the 
warmth of a lover, ina dedicatory address published in “ The 
Ladies’ Library”; while until her death his letters breathed 
throughout a spirit of the most devoted love—his “ poor, dear, 
angry, pleased, pretty, witty, silly, everything Prue!” as he 
calls her in one of his epistles. How few husbands, how- 
ever amiable and obedient, would write in this strain !— 
“Dear Prue—Do not be displeased that I do not come 
home till eleven o’clock.—Yours ever, R. STEELE.” “ Dear 
Prue—Forgive my dining abroad; and let Will carry the 
same to Buckly’s.—Your fond, devoted R. 8.” “ Dear 

>rue—I am very sleepy and tired, but could not think of 
closing my eyes till Ihad told you I am, dearest creature, 
your most affectionate husband, R. STEELE.—From the 

ress; one in the morning.” How: pathetically he writes 
after some little domestic misunderstanding !—“ Oh, Prue, 
yon are very unkind in writing in so cool a strain to the 
warmest, tenderest heart that ever woman commanded!” 
Again, upon a reconciliation: “I have often told you, I be- 
lieve you have used enchantments to enslave me; for an ex- 
pression of yours, of good Dick, has put me in so much rap- 
ture, that I could forget my present most miserable lameness, 
and walk down to you.” He concludes with, “My dear 
little, peevish, wise governess, God bless you!’ Another 
time he writes: “ Do not talk of love taking leave of an ob- 
ject—I love you to dotage!” Such letters were not written 
in the first fervor of the honeymoon, but after years of mar- 
ried life. 

With his usual heedlessness, Steele began his married life 

with an expensive establishment. He had atown-house in 

Bury-street, St. James’s, and a country-house at Hampton 

Court, which, in jesting]comparison to the great Palace, he 
called “ The Hovel.” It was anything, however, rather than 
a hovel,in the accepted meaning of the word. Its costly 
furniture obliged him to contract a loan with Addison. He 
drove a chariot-and-pair, and sometimes four. Writing to 
his wife upon this subject, he thus endeavors to excuse the 
extravagance of his expenditure: “I am now at a present 





that it would be highly necessary for us to be in the figure of | 
life which we shall think it convenient to appear in as soon | 
as may be, that I may prosecute my expectations in a busy 
way while the wind is for me, with just consideration that 
about a Court it will not always blow one way.” From this 
time may be dated those pecuniary embarrassments by which 
he was harassed throughout the remainder of his life. Many 
amusing anec‘lotes are told of the dilemmas in which he was 
placed and the shifts to which he was reduced by the chronic 
want of cash. 

In his house in York Place he had fitted up a private thea- 
tre; when it was nearly completed, being desirous of testing 
its acoustic properties, he ordered the master-workman to 
mount upon the platform, and to speak a few sevtences in 
an audible voice, while he (Steele) would remeve himself to 
the other extremity of the room. The man‘mounted the 
platform, and spoke as follows: “Sir Richard Steele, here 
has Land these here men been doing your work for three 
months, and never seen the color of your money. When 
are you to pay us? I must pay my journeymen, and money 
I must have!” Steele assured him that the sound was ex- 
cellent, although the matter of the discourse was not quite to 
hismind. At another time he gave a grand ene awe | at 
his house, to which he invited guests of the highest quality 
All were surprised at the number of livery-servants in at- 
tendance, and upon one more intimate than the rest remark- 
ing the circumstance, he confessed that nearly the entire 
retinue was composed of bailifis, whom he had thus ren- 
dered both useful and ornamental. Mightily amused at the 
ingenuity of the contrivance, the guests subscribed together 
to discharge the debts and the undesirable attendants at the 
same time. Savage, the poet, was to have married Steele's 
natural daughter; but, on account of the disgraceful conduct 
of that unhappy man, the marriage never took place. One 
day, upon Savage calling at the house, Steele drove him in 
his carriage to a tavern, ordered a dinner, and while it was 
being prepared, dictated a pamphlet to his guest. After din- 
ner hesent him away to Grub-street to sell it, saying he would 
remain there at the tavern until he returned. Stecle absented 
himself from home that day, to avoid those attached friends 
of his—the bailifls, and having no money in his pocket, had 
composed the pamphlet to pay for the dinner he had ordered. 
He was once invited to a grand party given at Blenheim, at 
which there were private theatricals. When the guests de- 
parted, a troop of fee-expectant servants lined the hall; but 
Steele, as usual, had no cash. Nothing abashed, however, 
he addressed the footmen, and after telling them how much 
he had been struck by the good taste with which he had 
seen them applaud everything in the right places, he finished 
up by inviting them all gratis to Diury Lane (he was at that 
time the holder of the patent), to whatever play they might 
wish to bespeak.—It must be confessed, Dicky Steele, that 
there was much of the Jeremy Diddler about thee; much 
that Respectability—that English golden calf—would hide 
its sour face at! Thou wast Bobemianish in thy tastes and 
habits, but yet thou hadst much in fhee that was grateful to 
a higher God than Mammon. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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WOULD-BE MEN. 


In the days of our childhood blue-stockings were popu- 
larly supposed to be the exemplication of all that was 
unbecoming and objectionable in women. People might be 
ready enough to admit that their books were admirable and 
better than those written by many men, but approbation for 
the work did not involve admiration (as of course it would do 
now-a-days) for the worker. The profound prayer of most 
mothers was that their daughters should not be tainted with 
the slightest tinge of blue-stockingism, and fathers were 
firm in support of their better halves upon this point. As 
for the daughters themselves, they were quite content not to 
be blue-stockings, and to look upon those unfortunates with 
the most supreme contempt. And the three—fathers, 
mothers, and daughters—combined were ye | to set upon 
one side the ruling of a blue-stocking upon all great or even 
common-place questions, feeling fully convinced that she 
belonged to a race of people who, though perhaps very clever 
in a way, were not quite right in the upper storey, Of course 
the clever people in the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two have rectified the stupid blundering 
of our ancesters, and given blue-stockings the places which 
they have every right to occupy.... 

Tn the “ olden time” literature was considered as peculiarly 
man’s labor, and any woman who dabbled in it was, in a 
certain sense, an intruder. It is only in modern times that 
lady authoresses have become as plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn, and have flooded the world with their productions, 
many of which are undoubtedly very good, but the majority 
not worth the paper on which they are printed. Perhaps, to 
this may be attributed the fact that the ancient blue-stockings 
were regarded with disfavor. Men do not, of course, like 
their domains being entrenched upon, and even in its very 
earliest stages objected to what has since developed into the 
“women’s rights” movement. Naturally, they felt their 
influence would be lessened, and that with more competition 
in the field their chance of getting on would be considerably 
decreased. And so they endeavored to cast a stigma upon 
the old-fashioned blue-stockings foreseeing in them most 
determined and implacable foes to their privileges. For a 
time they succeeded in attaching this undeserved stigma, 
but the works of the blue-stockings proved too much for 
them, Gradually the world came round to the opinion that 
women could do many things which they had previously 
been deemed incapable of performing, though they might 
not be able todo them as well asmencan. So the stigma 
passed away, and in the present day women receive all credit, 
without sneering remarks being passed, for any literary 
effusions, that are worth anything, which they give to the 
world. 

The blue-stocking, then,is a being of thepast; but her 
work still lives. Her mantle has descended upon sturdier 
shoulders. Her mission was to show the world that women 
could write sense. The mission of those who stand in much 
the same position as she once did to public opinion, is slightly 
different. Their mission is to show the universe that they 
were made to rule, and are capable of subjecting men. And 
this not by smiles, and the various weapons which in women’s 
hands used to be (and are) so formidable, but by hard words 
and hard looks. They are bound to wage an unceasing war 
against man, who has been an unquestioned despot and tyrant 
too long, and who has got all the best places and all the best 
things for himself, like a selfish monster that he most 
undoubtedly is. This is a most exalted mission, and well are 
they qualified to fulfil it. They fight him on equal grounds, 
and with equal weapons. They storm his position, and carr 
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tempered wretch ; they make themselves uglier than even he 
can make himself, and become sour and coarse like he is. 
Thus the battle is fair and above-board. They meet him on 
the pablic platform and hurl their reproaches at him; they 
would gladly encounter him in the Senate; but alas! the 
tyrant has not yet been so hopelessly defeated as to allow 
them to enter triumphantly. No subject is too coarse for 
them to handle, and no occupation unfit for them to follow. 
They triumphantly proclaim they have no more delicacy 
than man—ergo, what he can undertake, so can they. They 
decline to be placed in menial and subordinate positions. 
They are above household drudgery and the care of a nursery 
full of children. If they have husbands, it is their duty to 
break themin. The scriptural command, “ Wives, obey your 
husbands” is to them a dead letter—a thing to be quietly 
ignored. That they should submit to servile servitude at the 
hands of aman! Horror! what next? They will go where 
they like, do what they like, and say what they like, and no 
one shall say them nay, They refer you to history, to every 
day life, and their own theories, to prove that women can do 
everything that man can, and the only reason why they have 
not hitherto done so, is because. they have been kept in 
slavery, and not allowed the opportunity. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the gallant ladies, now that they have 
escaped from the fetters which have bound them for cen- 
turies, do not do something. But they do little except talk 
upon public platforms, endeavor to stir up dissension between 
the sexes, and carry misery into many households. The real 
workers are not to be found amongst these noisy ladies, but 
amongst women who talk less about their rights and their 
wrongs, and the shackles that bind them; women who would 
not, if they could, exchange their position for that in which 
the would-be men assert they would be happy. These know 
they have their mission, and that it is one the importance of 
which is not to be over-estimated. 

The would-be men of to-day are regarded with quite as much 
aversion as ever the most determined blue-stockings were. 
They are the pariahs of female society, those whom fathers 
and mothers hope their daughters may never be like. People 
cannot appreciate them. They are unlovable to the last 
degree. “— are noisy. They are addicted to misrepre- 
sentation, They dono real good. But they bring them- 
selves into notoriety. They cover themselves with a comfor- 
table crown of martyrdom, They secure the applause of a 
certain section of the community. And they are every way 
more important than if they ee fast to their own homes and 
tiresides, and did legitimate work. In the,face of this, there 
is reasonable excuse for looking with the gravest suspicion 
upon them, and devoutly wishing that some influence may 
be brought to bear to induce them to retire into private life, 
and no longer disgust the right-thinking public with their 
vagaries,— Liberal Reviow. 

—_——_@___—__ 

MICHAEL FARADAY. 


Michael Faraday had very little teaching. He learnt the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, at a common 
day-school; but his father was in bad health, and the circum- 
stances of the family made it necessary that Michael should, 
as soon as possible, do something to support himself. At the 
age of thirteen he went as errand-boy to Mr. Riebau, a book- 
seller in Blandford-street. One of his duties was to carry 
round newspapers to those who had subscribed for them. It 
shows how his early training had not been lost on him that 
on Sunday it was his habit to get up very early, in order that 
his morning’s work might soon be over, so that he might be 
able to return home in time to accompany his parents to 
their place of worship. The remembrance of his early occu- 
pation caused him to have, throughout life, a kindly feeling 
towards newspaper boys. It is said that he seldom passed 
one without giving him some friendly greeting. Asa child 
Farada had the character of being a great questioner. 
From his earhest years he had an inquiring mind, and he 
was eager for information on all subjects. An amusing anec- 
dote is told of one of his juvenile metaphysical difficulties. 
He was waiting atthe door of a house one day when the 
thought struck him to put his head between the iron bars of 
the area railings, in order that he might reason as to which 
side of the railings he was on when in that position. Sud- 
denly, before he had come to any decision, the door opened, 
and in drawing himself back quickly he hit himself so severely 
that he forgot to solve his problem. In 1805 Faraday was 
articled asapprentice to Mr. Riebau. It was expressly stated 
in his indentures, that “in consequence of his faithful ser- 
vice no premium is given.”  Ilis father wrote in 1809—* Mi- 
chael is bookbinder and stationer, and is very active in learn- 
ing his business. He has been most part of four years of 
his time out of seven. He has a very good master and mis- 
tress, and likes his place well. He had a hard time for some 
while at first going, but, as the old saying goes, he has rather 
got the head above water, as there is two other boys under 
him.” Mr. Riebau appears, indeed, to have treated Faraday 
with great kindness, and this was fully appreciated by his 
apprentice, who throughout his life continued to speak of 
him in terms of the warmest affection. Many days later we 
find expressions in Faraday’s letters, proving that he regard- 
ed his old master as one of his truest and most valued friends. 
One of the greatest services that Mr. Riebau did to his young 
apprentice was to give him every facility for acquiring 
knowledge. Faraday was not the lad to allow such opporiu- 
nities to slip by unimproved. He writes: “ While an ap- 
prentice I loved to read the scientific books which were 
under my hands, and amongst them delighted in Marcet’s 
‘Conversations on Chemistry,’ and the electrical treatises in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Now it was in these books, 
in the hours after work, that I found the beginning of my 
philosophy. Do not suppose that I was a very deep thinker, 
or was marked as a precocious person. Iwas a very lively, 
imaginative person, and could believe in the * Arabian 
Nights’ as easily as in the‘ Encyclopedia; but facts were 
important to me, and saved me. I could trust a fact, and 
always cross-examined an assertion. So, when I questioned 
Mrs. Marcet’s book by such little experiments as I could find 
means to perform, and found it true to the facts as I under- 
stood them, I felt that I had got hold of an anchor in chemi- 
cal knowledge, and clung fast to it. . . I made such 
simple experiments in chemistry as could be defrayed in their 
expense by a few pence per week, and also constructed an 
electrical machine, first with a glass phial, and afterwards 
with a real cylinder, as well as other electrical apparatus of 
a corresponding kind.” His earliest note-books show that he 
listened most attentively to a course of scientific lectures 
which bis master allowed him to attend, during the years 
1810 and 1811, and that he studied carefully all the books to 
which he had access which elucidated the subjects there dis- 
cussed. He also learnt perspective drawing on purpose to be 
able to illustrate these lectures with diagrams,—Golden 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—GRAND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Prissy, Rosa, Wachtel, and Santley. Monday, Wednesday, and 
ay 


~ GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—THE GRAND SPEC- 
tacle of “ Lalla Rookh.”’ 











FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 


Drama, * Article 47. 


BOOTH’ 8 THEATRE. —-FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
Miss Leclereq, in ** Plot and Passion.” 


NIBLO’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, 
John Wood, and the London asennat onene. 





MRS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. —EVERY ‘EV ENING, MR. 
Lester Welt’ play, “The \ cteran.’ 








OLYMPIC _ THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand § Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery rae effects, 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 











SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS. _IMMEN SE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal sorps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 














UPBOCLAL, BOTICES. 
ye HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 

















ARRY DU BARRY'’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Invalids.—-The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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THE ABANDONED TREATY. 

As the time draws near for the presentation of the Eng- 
lish counter “case” before the tribunal at Geneva, public 
opinion is aroused in Great Britain on the question, and 
although there is no possibility of determining accurately 
the result of the present correspondence between the two 


Governments, it is generally concluded that the treaty will! 


have to be abandoned. We need not say how deeply we 
regret the circumstance, but we foresaw the result the very 
moment that the question of inferential damages was raised 
and although the American press in general proclaimed that 
England would nevertheless proceed with the negotiations, 
we firmly resisted this idea, unless those claims were wholly 
withdrawn. It is a pity that public opinion was thus so mis- 
led, as had a contrary course been pursued, the Administra- 
tion at Washington would have been ina position to yield 
gracefully the {disputed point, whereas now they cannot but 
demur to the British interpretation of the treaty. Two or 
three journals in this country have, however, to their credit, 
taken an opposite course, and among them is the Hvening 
Post, a newspaper that stands foremost in the ranks of jour- 
nalism both for talent and influence. Ina recent article on 
the subject it makes the following remarks: 

“ As the ‘ case’ now stands, it is entirely plain upon its face 
that the counsel who drew it did not at any time expect to 
obtain from Great Britain any money payment as an equiva- 
lent for whe prolongation of the war and for transfer of 
American commerce to the British flag. These claims are 
not of the substance of our case; they are but its rhetorical 
ornaments and enforcements. Our government and our 
people agree exactly with the British government and people 
in believing that these claims are inadmissable; that the 
tribunal ought not to award them; and that Great Britain 
ought not to pay them. We do not altogether agree with 
British public opinion, or rather public pride, in its declaration 
that the Geneva tribunal shall not hear our case because these 
claims are set forth in it. We hold that they have a proper 
place in the case, regarded not as claims, but simply as 
arguments for awarding a sum in gross, rather than referring 
the injuries done by the several vessels to a Board of 
Assessors. But since this is the utmost which we bsve any 
legal right to demand, why should we not now put an end 
to the whole of this interlocutory controversy by offering to 
restrict the presentation of the indirect claims in our case to 
this one effect? Let Mr. Fish write to Earl Granville, agree- 
ing to stipulate that the tribunal shall not have authority to 
award any damages for the prolongation of the war or for 
the transfer of American ships to British owners; but that 
the whole sixth chapter of our case shall stand simply as an 
argument in favor of an award by the tribunal of a sum in 
gross, in satisfaction of all our claims.” 


,|ease. Of the many examples of this change of attitude, we 


In case such moderate views should prevail, we believe 
that the treaty may yet be saved, but despite the allegation of 
Mr. Disraeli that the English ministers would acknowledge 
the principle of the indirect claims, we claim that no such 
concession can ever possibly be made without wresting them | 
from power within ten days of its consummation. We shall 
receive a further elucidation of some points in the treaty, 
through the discussion that will shortly arise on the subject in | 
the Canadian Parliament, and we sincerely hope that nothing | 
will be said in the heat of debate to still further envenom a 
discussion to which an amicable solution is yet possible. 


the natural evolution of civilization? There is the imminent 
question which, from a European view of view renders the 
agitations of socialism and the establishment of the republic 
_in France matters of secondary importance. Though secon- 
|dary from a European view of view the consolidation of 
, the Republic is none the lessa primary object tous. Therein 
‘lies the hope for France of a restoration in full harmony 
with the modern direction of her destinies. . . . The 
| Republic exists; it has made peace with the Germans; it has 
paid two milliards and obtained the liberation of a great part 


|of the soil; it has engaged to pay three more milliards, and 
‘the foreigner will, in return, evacuate the six departments he 


| still occupies. Let the Republi 
THE POSITION IN FRANCE. . pi et the Republic proceed in years to come as 


When we consider all the elements of dissatisfaction and | 
turbulence that the French government has had to encounter 
since the establishment of the Republic, great praise must be 
awarded to the executive for the talent displayed in over- 
coming the difficulties with which the nation was surrounded. 
Great errors have undoubtedly been made—errors both of 
omission and commission—but they are not of an irredeem- 
able character, and should the general idea prove fallacious, 
that the present form of government is unsuited to the popu- 
lar wish, time and experience will remedy the defects of 
many measures advocated by the present administration. 
The financial difficulties, which at one time threatened to 
merge into a crisis, have been mastered with consummate 
skill, and there is ample evidence that the German indemnity, 
notwithstanding the enormous burdens it entails, will be paid 
long within the stipulated periods. Affairs in the interior 
move smoothly, with the exception of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings against the press, and a too rigid execution of the sen- 
tences pronounced upon the leaders of the Commune. It is 
in his foreign diplomacy that M. Thiers displays a lack of 
tact that may culminate in the overthrow of his administra- 
tion. The abrogation of the treaty of commerce with Eng- 
land will undoubtedly influence public opinion in that coun- 
try against him, while it will have the effect of raising a 
violent controversy in France itself. Wecan readily under- 
stand that with augmented imposts, the Government is 
obliged to alter many of its measures, but such a fundamen- 
tal change as is foreshadowed by a return to protec- 
tion, must have a very prejudicial effect on the com- 
mercial resources of the country. But this is of secondary 
importance compared with the attitude taken by France to- 
wards its continental neighbors. That the relations between 
Paris and Berlin should continue estranged for years to come, 
was a foregone conclusion, but that France should also 
alienate Italy is nothing but a gross blunder. Mr. Thiers 
represents a personal government. He has always favored 


the temporality of the Catholic Church, and he cannot adapt | all her children. 


himself to the changed aspect of affairs in Italy. The diplo- 
matic intercourse between the two cabinets is therefore in a 


precarious position, and there is no doubt but that France | 
would proceed to extreme measures to enforce her policy, 
were it not that the amity which exists between Germany | 
and Italy enforces more pacific ideas. We are glad to per-| 


ceive that the conservative journals in France take a prudent 
view of the subject, and that they strive to educate the pub- 
lic mind to a better appreciation of the exigencies of the 


find none more striking than the following extract from an 
article by Mr. Littré in the Revue de Philosophie Positive, 
which has produced an immense effect in France: 

“ With a debt of twenty thousand millions and a neighbor, 
who can in a fortnight bring from six to seven hundred thous- 
and men into the field, it is our duty to keep careful watch 
over ourselves; ill-considered impulses would cost us very 
dear. We cannot bear fresh dislocations without perishing. 
The foreigner holds his hand ready to take advantage of 
them. Inso perilous a situation, had the monarchy resumed 
the direction of our affairs, I should advise the Republicans 
to respect the monarchy. But since the Government has 
fallen to the Republic I advise monarchists to respect the 
Republic. What the policy of France should be is self- 
evident, and clearly defined. We must, before all things, fulfil 
our engagements and obtain the evacuation of our territory. 
The country must courageously bear the enormous burden 
imposed upon it on this account. Peace without, tranquillity 
within, are rigorously prescribe. Order is indispensable to 
labor, and labor is indispensable to the reparation of our dis- 
asters. Endurance is our lot. A humble lot, I acknowledge ; 
but for a nation with a great history, as with a family of high 
origin, there is a strength in humility which raises the heart 
and strengthens the resolution. Some of us believed on the 
4th of September that the proclamation of the Repubiic 
would exert a certain influence on the disposition of the 
Germans; it exerted none whatever. Others think that the 
duration of the Republic, should it be consolidated, will pro- 
duce a considerable effect on European opinion and politics. 
That would have been true in the period which begins in 
1815 and ends in 1870; but it isso no longer. Many liberal 
minds had hoped that this period would have consolidated 
itself by its very duration, and that interest and manners would 
draw European nations near enough to render great confla- 
grations impossible. This was an error in which I shared. It 
arose because at that time Governments and nations only, and 
not races, were taken into account. Governments and nations 


might perhaps have continued to remain satisfied with a condi- | 
tion of affairs which had already lasted fifty years, but the races 
were not so satisfied; they broke it up. What will be the 











result of the intrusion of this new element conflicting with 


| butes which were of the highest character. 


it did in the sorrowful year of 1871; let it maintain peace 


| tranquillity, liberty, business, and there can be no doubt that 


it will accomplish its engagements, and bring the irksome 
negotiations of which it has undertaken the burden to an 


jend. But if, instead of this, you shake this Republic, trouble 


it, overthrow it, interior disquietude immediately arises, 
anarchical or monarchical attempts take place, and labor ex- 
periences a check. That, great as it is, is still the least evil, 
The supreme evil is, that the C»binet of Berlin, really or 
feignedly anxious about the payment of the indemnity, will in- 
sist on pledges of which none can foresee the extent. Anarchy 
or monarchy places us at the mercy of dangerousclaims by de- 
stroying the Republic. The extreme parties do not acknow- 
ledge this necessity, however evident and imperious. They flat- 
ter themselves that, if they overthrow that which is, they should 
succeed in making room for themselves. This is a mistake, 
similar in all respects to that of the Commune. Had it 
triumphed over Versailles, the Commune would infallibly 
have fallen into the hands of the Prussians. A solemn treaty 
protects us, but on condition that we should execute its 
clauses. At the first uncertainty of payment—and is there 
any one who can calculate the bearings of tumults among us 
when such a colossal ransom is in question ?—at the first un- 
certainty, I say, our guarantee becomes precarious. Our 
position is that of the conquered: worthily accepted, it is not 
without grandeur. As conquerors, I know not how we should 
have borne prosperity; but I really begin to hope we shall 
know how to bear misfortune. Our fate is in our hands; the 
| Republic has placed it there. I witnessed in my infancy the 
festivals of victory and the pomps of military triumphs; 
now, in my old age, I witness the other extremity of human 
things—deep defeat and complete reverses. If prosperity is 
often envied, the struggle against misfortune raises no un- 
favorable sentiment; and the public opinion of Europe will 
not see without feeling some respect old France remain faith- 
ful to herself, endure her lot, show neither baseness nor 
weakness, and require patience, wisdom, and firmness from 
In fact, the whole policy of our country is 
summed up in this: the maintenance of the Republic, a 
steadfast desire for peace without, and a determination to 
make order and labor reign within.” 


MORSE. 

In the full ripeness of years has passed away a man who 
has contributed largely to the science of the age, and to the 
advance of civilization. Professor Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse was born in Charlestown, Mass., April 27, 1791, being 
therefore, at the time of his death, near the close of his 81st 
year. His father was Rev. Jedediah Morse. He graduated 
at Yale in 1810, and the following year became a pupil of 
Benjamin West, the painter, in London. In 1813 he exhibited 
a picture at the Royal Academy, and shortly after returning 
to America turned his attention especially to portrait paint- 
ing. In 1822 he became a resident of this city, and painted 
the portrait of Lafayette, by commission of the Common 
Council. The National Academy of Design grew out of a 
drawing association of which Morse was one of the founders, 
and he was the first president of the Academy, retaining the 
position for sixteen years. He was also for some years, and 
nominally so at least, we believe, up to the time of his death, 
a professor in the University of New York. It was on his 
return from a three years’ stay in Europe, in 1832, that he is 
said to have conceived the idea of the telegraph, and to have 
began work upon his invention. His first instrument, ex- 
hibited in 1836, was but the embryo of the telegraph which 
now bears the name of Morse. It was only capable of send- 
ing messages short distances, and incapable of receiving 
answers. In 1837-8 he epplied to Congress for aid, but re- 
ceived no encouragement. He then applied in England fora 
patent, and was refused. In France, however, he was awarded 
a brevet d’ invention. On his return to this country he renewed 
his application to Congress, and, after repeated disappoint- 
ments, under which he persevered until hope was almost ex- 
tinct, he obtained an appropriation for an experimental line 
between Washington and Baltimore. This was constructed, 
and the first well-known message sent in 1844. 

We need not enter into the discussion of the claim of Pro- 
fessor Morse as to the absolute originality of the idea, as 
Wheatstone’s telegraphic system was in use in England be- 
fore the first line was laid in this country; but we must ex- 





| press our admiration for the zeal, the ingenuity, and the tal- 


ent with which the crude idea was developed by Morse to its 
present sphere of usefulness. Nor must the tribute to his 
memory be closed without some allusion to his personal attri- 
Professor Morse 
was held in the highesl esteem by all those who were favored 
with his friendship, and in him we lose another membe: of 
that genial, urbane school of which but little now is left save 
tradition. 
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| ipa, 
of most other maritime States. The iron-clad fleet of Ger- | 


CURRENT 


ment, while it will also put those in work on short hours and 


NOTES. 


A return relating to county courts gives some curious in- 


| many consists of 3 frigates and 2 smaller vessels, with 5% | shorter wages, whereby they will be the less able to assist 
j A 5 - J 


guns; while even little Denmark has 8 frigates‘and 3 float-| their distressed fellow-workmen. The Warwickshire Agri- 


ing batteries, with 65 guns; and Holland has 5 turret-ships, 
a floating battery, 10 monitors, and 2 gunboats, with 60 


m : Z : | gups. Italy’s iron-clad fleet consists of 21 ships, including 
plaints issued throughout England and Wales was in round 49 frigates, a turret-ship, and a corvette, with 208 guns. 


numbers 911,000. On these no fewer than 526,000 were €n- 4 uctria has 11 ships, with 182 guns; Turkey, 19 ships; and 
tered for sums between 5s. and 40s.; 67,000 for sums between | Braz] 15. Russia’s iron-clad fleet on the Baltic consists of 
1s. and ds., while in 1,304 cases the county court was actually | 95; ships with'160 guns; France has 62 iron-clads, with up- 
made the means of recovering debts of not more than Is.\ y args of 400 guns; and England 46 iron-clads, with up- 
Two or three columns of statistics illustrate the work‘ng of | wards of 320 guns. America has 51 iron-clads, but they are 
the credit system, for the sake of which mainly the county | nostiy small vessels, and her iron-clad fleet only carries 48 
courts appear to exist. It is shown that 85 per cent. of the | guns. Even Spain has seven iron-clads, with 145 guns. It 
plaints entered for sums of over 5s. and under 40s. were “ for | i, true that six more iron-clads arc now being built for the 
goods sold and delivered, or money lent, or where credit may | German navy; but when these are completed Germany will | 
be inferred to have been given voluntarily ;” while 82 per cent. | 31) ye far behind the other great Powers as regards the | 
of the plaints under 5s. and 69 per cent. of the plaints for the 


formation about the jurisdiction exercised by these tribunals. 
In 1870, the year which the return covers, the number of 





cultural Laborers’ Union was inaugurated on Good Friday, 
when a monster tea party took place at the Public Hall, 
Leamington. 


The following account of the project for the restoration 
of Sebastopol is given by the Moscow Gazette. Towards the 
end of last month a special meeting of Ministers and other ‘ 
ofticials was held, under the presidentship of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, for the purpose of considering the plans which 
had been prepared for their inspection with respect to the 
proposed alterations in the Crimean harbors. The result was 
that the Government has determined to found a great ship- 
building establishment at Nicclaef, but to give Sebastopol a 
commercial significance, without, however, losing sight of 


sums of 1s. and under were of the same character. These 
being the circumstances under which by far the larger pro- 
portion of the debts sued for are incurred, the working of the 
county court machinery for the recovery of these debts is 
equally suggestive. The number of executions against goods 
issued in 1870 was about 180,000. Of these 60,000 were 
issued for sums exceeding 40s., and sales were made in 2,900 
cases. The bulk of the executions, 109,000, were issued for 
sums between 5s. and 40s.; but sales were only made in 1,750 
cases. The number of executions for sums between Is. and 
5s. was 9,900. The fact is hardly credible, but so it stands 
recorded, and when we also find that only 35 of these debt- 
ors were “sold up,” the result may be owing largely to the 
circumstance that there was nothing to sell. But there is 
still a lower deep, for 152 executions were issued for sums 
not exceeding 1s., but only one poor wretch suffered his 
gocds to be sold, or, perhaps, had any to be sold. 

It has been extensively reported that the buildings going 
up in the burnt district of Chicago have been carelessly and 
cheaply constructed of poor materials, badly put together ; 
and that the erection of frame buildings is so general that 
New York insurance companies are very chary of taking 
burnt-district risks. The Chicago 7’riyne asserts that while 
there are several cases where unsafe buildings have been put 
up, the buildings in the burnt district, as a whole, are better 
built, and of stronger walls and proportions than before the 
fire. It further says that, with afew exceptions, which are 
notorious, the business buildings generally have been so well 
and strongly built that the insurance agents of the first-class 
companies have advised larger lines of insurance than were 
ever before known in that city. The fire limits law is now 
enforced, which adds to the general confidence inspired by 
the improved character of the business blocks which have 
been erected. It is estimated, after acareful survey of the 
work in progress and in contemplation, that in one year from 
the date of the fire three-fourths of the whole business district 
of the South Division will be either rebuilt or under contract 
for rebuilding, and that within two years it will be wholly 
rebuilt. It is thought that Wabash avenue will be the future 
Broadway of Chicago, and prices of property on that street 
are rapidly advancing. The origina! growth of Chicago was 
wonderful; but the rapidity with which the city is being 
reconstructed is far more marvellous. 

Notwithstanding the efforts which have been made by the 
English and French Governments to suppress piracy in the 
Chinese seas, the Chinese coasts and the seas of Polynesia 
are still haunted by pirates but little less formidable than 
those of fifty years ago. A despatch from Admiral Rodgers 
states that the American steamer Siwonada recently struck 
upon arock in mid-channel of the Haitan Straits, and in 
half an hour fifty vessels of all kinds were around her. 
These were only kept off by firing a small gun she had in the 


forecastle. Fortunately the Ashuclot, of the Asiatic squadron, | 


came up and took off her passengers and crew, and such 
things as could be saved. In fifty minutes she slid ofl the 
bank and sank in ten fathoms water. But for the timely 
arrival of the Ashuelot every one on board the Siwonada 
would in all probability have been murdered. 

The French Assembly before adjourning appointed a 
committee to represent it during the recess. President Thiers, 
addressing the committee lately, confirmed the report that 
official notice had been given Belgium of the termination 
witnin the stipulated time of the treaty of commerce. He 
had explained to Belgium that this action was necessary, as 
France required full liberty to remodel her commercial 
system in accordance with her altered circumstances. The 
new tariffs, he said, would be terminable every six months. 
Referring to foreign affairs, he stated that questions had 
arisen between Algeria and the neighboring province of 
Tunis, and, although he was aware that the Porte claimed 
the sovereignty of Tunis, he had considered it expedient to 
treat directly with the local government with regard to 
Algeria, and should continue to do so. He also alluded to 
the restoration by Russia of her fortifications on the Black 
Sea, and said England was responsible for this infraction of 
the treaty of Paris. He also defined the attitude of France 
towards the Spanish crown. He declared it was the interest” 
of France to keep Amadeus on the throne, because his over- 
throw would lead tothe revival of the candidature of Mont- 
pensier or the Hohenzollierns. 


A German paper observes that, notwithstanding the efforts 
made of late years by the Admiralty at Berlin to strengthen 
the German army, it is still much smaller than the navies 


| the advantages it offers for the harboring of a fleet. It is 


| strength of her fleet, especially as four out of the five iron- | 
clads which she now possesses are covered with plates of | 
from 4‘gin. to 5 in. only, while the zecent improvements in | 
artillery render it necessary to have plates of at least 7 | 
inches. The artillery equipment of the German fleet is very 

strong, but it is surpassed as regards calibre by that of the | 
English and French navies, while Russia has already obtained 

naval guns similar to those used in Germany, and Austria and 
Italy are preparing to follow her example. 


The Pull Mull Gazette states that it seems a dangerous 
thing for rich people to travel, even under the august pro- 
tection of the Imperial Court. The Russians gave, indeed, a 
brilliant and generous reception to Prince Frederick Charles 
and his German companions at the festival of St. George, but 
they do not seem to be always of the same good behavior. 
But for the presence of mind of one of her servants, and the 
fortunate but accidental arrival of a Russian policeman, the 
Queen of Wurtemberg, who is now a visitor at the Imperial 
Court, stood a good chance on her arrival of being lightened 
of her travelling plate and jewellery. The cases containing 
these valuables were committed to the care of an imperial 
coachman, but Knowing and appreciating their contents, that | 
employé abused his trust. He drove the wagon into a deserted | 
part of the capital where criminals are hanged. Llere a blow 
on a whistle speedily brought to his side three or four tramps 
dragging sleighs whereon to convey their spoils away, but 
the Wurtemberg servants’ vigorous cry for help at the same 
time attracted a garadero’, whose formidable appearance at 
once dispersed the thieves. We wish the Queen joy of her 
escape, but is it not rather too much to expect a Royal visit- 
tor to look after her own plate under the walls of the Impe- 
rial palace ? 


The practical historian, as well as the antiquary, will be 
interested in the following recent developments about De 
Soto’s expedition, if they chance to be true. Hickman 
county, in Tennessee, is very rich in remains of the unknown 
race which the red men drove from the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi to the far south. Crumbling fortifications have been 
found there, and the old burial mounds have yielded to spade | 
and pick, quaintly carved axes and idols and household ware. 
A few days since a discovery of remarkable interest was made 
near the junction of the Piney and Duck Rivers in the 





county in question. A grave, supposed to be that of an In- 
dian, was opened, and, if the apparently credible report can 
be relied upon, turned out to be the sepulchre of one of De 
Soto’s men. The skeleton was armed with a crumbling cop- } 
per helmet and breast-plate, and by its side lay a mass of rust 
in the precise shape of an old Spanish musket. On one of | 
the stones which formed the rude coffin was cut a cross, with 
the letters “ B. D. 1540,” while underneath was an inscription | 
which, as well as it could be deciphered, ran thus: “ BERN AL- | 
prez Diaz Eat 42 Dec: 1589 Requ........ Quorum memo- 
jriam grata olim....celo...... consecr...."’ This stone and 
| one or two copper bullets were brought from the grave, and | 
are now preserved at the house of a Mr. Whitsom, a well-| 
known resident of the county. If the discovery is a real one, 
it goes far to settle the vexed question as to the whereabouts 
of Hernan De Soto from the early part of 1539, when he left 
Florida, to 1541, when he found the Mississippi and his 
grave. 

With respect to the movement among the Waewickshire 
farm laborers a special correspondent of the Birmingham News 
writes :—The struggle and strife between agricultural capital 
|and labor is assuming tangible form and serious aspect. Per- 
| secultion of the unionists has commenced in earnest. At 
| Radford and Wellesbourne they are being turned out of their 
cottages ; at Harbury and Snitterfield they are being turned 
out of their situations simply because they have joined the 
union. The farmers are threatening their men with various 
pains and penalties if they join the union, and here and there 
are discharging them. But what is the result? It fails to 
make the men “ knock under,” as expected. The men leave 
their situations, and are tramping about for work, which in 
most cases they readily find at 16s. a week. A lot of men 
will be discharged at Snitterfield for joining the society, and 
they are already promised work at grubbing and barking at 
16s. In some cases, however, the men would starve but for 
the assistance of their brother unionists and the public. A 
| relief committee has been formed in Leamington, and friends 
in London and Birmingham are collecting money for the 
persecuted union men. An appeal has been sent to all the} 
“unions” in England, as well as to many of the Liberal 
members of Parliament. Of course the present inclement 
weather will add to the sufferings of the men out of employ- 














j that this work was first issued some fifteen years since, and 


the marvels of nature, science, and art, possesses a great but 


branch of science to publie use. 
however, are by no means restricted to telegraphy, and in 
this instructive volume, we find all its mysteries fully eluci- 


proposed “ to concentrate in Sebastopol the means of fitting 
out and supplying ships of war,” and a dock, magazines, and 
manufactorics will be built there for that purpose. The 
South Bay will probably be devoted to the reception of ves- 
sels both of war and of commerce. The eastern side, with 
the exception of the Korabelnaya Bay, will beleng to the 
naval board, while the west side will be made over to the 
commercial authorities. As regards the fortification of the 
port, the following plans are proposed; 1. Land batteries are 
to be censtructed upon the headlands on both sides of the 
harbor, in order to keep a hostile fleet ata distance; 2. Tso- 
luted forts with shore batteries are to be built facing the Cos- 
sack, Kamiesch, and Stryelets Bays, and at Balaclava; dnd 
the Sassun-Gora position is to be strengthened by separate 
fortificatioas and batteries from Balaclava to the end of the 
Freat Bay ; and 3, For the security of the north side, and in 
view of a possible debarkation along the river Kacha or at 
Eupatoria, it is proposed to throw out two forts, disposing 
them so that they will command the mouths of the river 
Belbek. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The World before the Deluge. By Louis Figuicr. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. A problem that can never pos 
sibly be elucidated with certainty, and which yet possesses the 
greatest attractions for inquiring minds, is ably and succinct- 
ly treated in this handsome volume. In it the author endea- 
vors to trace the progressive steps by which the earth, from 
a condition of chaos, has reached its present state, and to 
describe the various convulsions and transformations through 
which it has successively passed. As may be naturally in- 
ferred, the writer has encountered much opposition as to the 
theories he advances, but no one can doubt the ardent research 
and scientific ability with which the divers subjects are 
treated. Geology is a science that has lately grown rapidly 
into favor, and a work in which are summarized with infinite 
skill and address the various phases of the physical history 
of the globe must receive ‘a popular welcome. The transla- 
tor, Mr. H. W. Bristow, has ably performed his task, and 
has offered many valuable suggestions and additions gleaned 
from his experience in the world of science, and the volume is 
profusely illustrated with ideal drawings of every subject 
connected -with the different periods of the earth's growth 
and progress. The work is thorough and exhaustive, and 
should find a place in every library as a means of reference, 
while it is almost indispensable for the advanced scholars in 
the world of geology. 


Man and his Dwelling Place. By James Hinton. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. This is one of those suggestive 
essays on the interpretation of nature which have provoked 
so much discussion of late years. It must be remembered 


with the intellectual progress that has been effected within 
that space of time, some of the doctrines then advanced are 
now admitted as sound, whereas then they were deemed 
either fallacious or of questionable import. All credit must 
therefore be given to the author for the talent he has dis- 
played in his investigations on all the fields of inquiry pre- 
sented in this volume. In each separate treatise, whether on 
Science, or Religion, or of Ethics, we find the subject treated 
in a masterly manner bys scholarly mind, and we believe 
that this talented contribution to scientific lore will be 
acknowledged in future years as one of the best books of 
reference of the age. Its success is well merited. 
Christ in Modern Life. New York: D. Appleton ané Co. 
These are a series of sermons delivered in St. James’s Chapel, 
London, by the Rev. Stoftord A. Brooke, and are explana- 
tory of the grand idea that the Christian religion is capable 
of endless expansion to suit the advancing theories of science 
and education, and that through its tenets many of the po- 
litical and social problems of the age may tend to a satisfac- 
tory solution. These sermons appear imbued with faith and 
reverence, and are interesting to all those who study religion 
in its various combinations with philosophy and science. 
Wonders of Electricity. By J. Baille. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co. This book, forming one of a series on 


melancholy interest in our eyes, its appearance being contem- 
poraneous with the passing away of the keen intellect which 
was the ruling spirit of the age in the development of this 
The wonders of electricity, 
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dated with the aid of numerous suggestive illustrations. The 
work is written with address and impartiality, and when we 
state that it describes every phase in telegraphy from Volta’s 
battery to the oceanic cable, we give but poor insight as to 
its scope and design. It contains details of every telegraphic 
system ; of electric lights; of scenic effects; electricity 
as a motor; and lastly as useful in manufactures and electro 
plating. After the issue of such a work, it will be impossible 
for any one to own to their ignorance of the “ Wenders of 
Electricity.” 

Memoirs of Socrates. New York: Scribner and Co, This 
is a new translation fromthe “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon, 
with illustrative notes by Edward Levien, M. A., and 
issued in very attractive form by the above firm, it must 
prove to be of great interest to those who cannot enjoy its 
beauties in the classic tongue. In the history of philosophy 
Socrates holds the foremost rank, and his teaching will sway 
human thought until every vestige of civilization is swept to 
the winds. The insight we gain of Athenian life and man- 
ners in such works as these is very instructive, while the ex- 
perience to be gained in the art and logic of government, by 
their careful study is incalculable. The memoirs of Socrates 
is a gem of priceless painting and artistic finish, and is one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Bayard series. 


True as Steel. By Marion Harland. New York: GQ. W 
Carleton and Co. We have read a more finished novel from 
the pen of this gifted writer, but we doubt if she ever pro- 
duced a more absorbing pathetic work of fiction than “ True 
as Steel.” The plot is ingenious and well constructed, the 
characters are ably and strongly defined, and the interest is 
unflagging to the end. The marked contrast between 
Hadassah and Violet forms a very able specimen of charac- 
teristic writing, and there is indeed a realism connected with 
all the personages introduced in the plot that greatly enhances 
the merit of the story. The blemish that chiefly mars its 
excellence arises from futile attempts at humor and colloquy 


that borders on the common place. We do not admire such | 


Pre-Raphaelitism in works of fiction. Another fault is the 
introduction of spurious French such as “Le papier est le 
plus perfide confidante du monde.” A school girl would de- 
tect such an error. The authoress probably intended a 
paraphrase of the Latin adage, but in that case “ L’écriture” 
was the proper word. As the sentence stands now, it is 
simply—bosh. ' 

Ancient America. By John D. Baldwin, A.M. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. The question of American Archivo- 
logy has not received that attention from scientific minds to 
which it is entitled. What is known of the subject is re- 
corded in works that are not accessible to,the general reader, 
while many valuable reports are so many dead letters in the 
archives of the French, Spanish and English official libraries. 
‘The question of an Ancient American civilization is one of 
absorbing interest. The theories that are advanced in this 
volume, that this contiuent was peopled by a cultivated race 
previous to its discovery by Columbus, are corroborated by 
descriptions and illustrations of the known works of the 
Mound Builders in the West, and the ruins and traces of a by 
gone race in Mexico, Central America and Peru. The work 
contains also many papers having an indirect connection 
with the topic, such as the discovery of Greenland in the 
tenth century by the Norse men, on their voyages of explo- 
ration from Iceland, the mythical story of a Welsh settlement 
in Carolina in the twelfth century, and the Peruvian and 
Mexiean tradition that a foreign people held communications 
with the western coast of America in very ancient times. 
There are many facts adduced in this volume that must ex- 
cite controversy, but the author has availed himself with much 
talent and address of all the materials at hand to produce a 
delightful treatise on a very interesting subject. 


——_>—__—— 
LORD DUFFERIN, M.P., 
THE NEW VICEROY OF CANADA. 


Canada cannot complain of having inferior men foisted on 
her as Viceroys. Lords Monck and Lisgar were both worthy 
of their high office, and Lord Dufferin is most certainly the 
same. His lordship, who is Sheridan’s great grandson, suc- 
ceeded very early to his title. His father died on board a 
Dublin packet from an overdose of a sedative which threw him 
into a ee from which he never awoke. Lord Dufferin is an 
admirable resident Irish landlord. His property lies in a 
flourishing part of the country not far from Belfast. Both he 
and Lady Dufferin have been unwearied in their efforts to do 
their duty in their state of life toward all around 
them. Althongh Lord Dufferin has not written much 
he bas written well. Few books of modern travel 
have found greater favor than his Letlers from High Latitudes. 
He is a felicitous speaker, and specially distinguished himself 
in this respect at the Scott centenary meeting in Belfast. 
Socially the new Viceroy is extraordinarily popular and 
attractive. When at one time his name was mentioned as a 
probable Viceroy of Ireland, it was observed by his friends 
that they a not, for he'd surely ruin himself in his efforts 
to maintain his office with becoming splendor. It may, there- 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


HOW THE WEST GROWS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The omen of one hundred and fifty colonists who left 
Liverpool last week on their way to Nebraska, will tind that 
young and thriving State in a ferment of activity. Letters 
from Omaha = extraordinary accounts of the growth and 
prosperity of Nebraska; settlers are pouring in from the older 
States and the Territories; thousands of acres of land have 
been taken up for occupation this Spring; villages are multi- 
plying, cities growing, and farms becoming numerous and 
productive. It is related as a striking instance of the rapidity 
of development, that in a part of Howard County, near the 
Loup River Fork of the Platte River, where there was not 
one settler in the Spring of 1871, one hundred votes were 
cast at a local election held three or four weeks ago. Many 
farm houses are also to be erected this Spring, within a ra- 
dius of twenty-five miles around Omaha. The opening of 
this rich region to settlement has produced changes of the 
most marvellous character. In 1860, the total population of 
the State was only 28,841; in 1870, the number had increased 
to 116,888. The City of Omaha, first laid out in 1854, now 
has 20,000 inhabitants; Lincoln, the capital, laid out in 1867, 
has a population of about 2,500, and is growing rapidly. The 
Legislature has provided for the immediate erection of pub- 
lic buildings, as well as for the encouragement of immigra- 
tion, and liberal appropriations have been made for the sup- 
port of free schools. The development of the railroad sys- 
tem, building up Nebraska in common with the other new 
States of the West, has already stimulated the energies of the 
people to such a degree that the future is no longer doubtful. 

esides the Union Pacific Line, there are twelve others, some 
of them nearly completed, which will soon interlace all parts 
of the State, and give to its increasing population the am- 
plest facilities of access to the markets of the world. And 
what is true of Nebraska is also true of the whole of the 
Great West. Progress is the order of the day, and wealth 
and power will follow. 


DISCRIMINATION NECESSARY. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


In the discussions which are going on about the persecu- 
tion of Christians in Japan, and the revision of our treaties 
with that country, it is important to bear in mind that there 
are more than two sides to the questions involved, or at least 
more than two parties to the controversy. There are in the 
first place the Japanese, who just now cut a sorry figure be- 
fore the world, falsely holding out in a solemn official me- 
morandum that Christianity is as free in Japan as in the 
United States, while it is at the very moment relentlessly 
persecuted. On the other side, however, Christendom is not 
at one on the subject. There are, of course, over-zealous 
Christians who would be glad to have foreign governments 
force their faith upon Japan, at all hazards, and on the other 
hand there are those who, in a political sense, are classed as 
Christians who discuss this question as if they were such in 
reality, but who are in fact just as hostile to Christianity as 
the most bigoted Japanese. As citizens they have of course 
a right to be heard in regard to the policy of the nation of 
which they form a part, and Rey can claim with a great deal 
of plausibility that the United States government has no 
business to play the - of apropaganaist. But it is not 
honest for these ay @ to disguise their enmity to Christi- 
anity itself, and put forth arguments really based on this sen- 
timent, on the strength of their nominal clemification. When 
we hear it said, for instance, that Minister De Long declares 
against the introduction of the Christian religion into Japan, 
or when we find a journal arguing on the same side, we 
have a right to inquire whether they are not hostile to Chris- 
tianity per se, and if we find it to be the case we have the 
right to rectify the classification, and to reject their pretense 
to speak in the name of the religion they or ; 

The question is largely one between naked right on the one 
hand and the amenities of civilized life on the other. We 
have no abstract right to enforce upon Japan any measure of 
internal policy which she chooses to reject, and it would be 
apart from the objects for which our government was insti- 
tuted to attempt it. But if our missionaries will take the 
risk of going to Japan to preach the gospel, as they undoubt- 
edly will, no matter what perils await them, our government 
would be inhuman if it did not interpose its good offices for 
their protection, and if a treaty provision can be made so 
much the better. And though we cannot rightly or wisel 
dictate the internal policy of another country, we can bo 
rightly and wisely too determine the character of our own 
relations with a foreign ee by the rank which it takes 
in the scale of civilization. e have never supported the 

licy of forcing open Japan and China, even to trade, much 
ess an effort to force a religion upon anybody. But the 
existing persecution of native Christians in Japan is an 
offense against the age, and it would be a grand work of di- 
plomecy if its removal could be etfected in the impending re- 
vision of treaties. 


THRIFTY PRINCES. 
From the Tribune. 


The Orleans princes certainly are the most prudent and 
thrifty of all princes. The first prince of the present family, 
Gaston of Orleans, brother of Louis XIIT., became one of the 
richest men in Europe by his marriage with the great heiress, 
Mademoiselle de Montponsier, and the family estates have 
been constantly increasing, in spite of wars and civil tumults. 
Philippe Egalite, who did very little else that was sensible 
and useful, vastly increased his immense fortune by the rich 
dowry of the lovely and virtuous princess Marie Amelie of 





Bourbon-Penthievre. His son Louis Philippe, among other 


fore, be presumed that the dignity of the Viceroyalty of the| lessons of adversity, laid especially to his heart the duty of 
Dominion will not be lowered while in his hands. For some} taking care of his crowns. He was not a great king, but he 


time past he has been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


was a great economist, and went to bed every day a little 


When a couple of years ago questions were asked about this| richer than he rose. He had a large family of children, and 
appointment, and some one kindly insinuated a belief that the | was naturally anxious to see them well provided for as they 
Chancellor had nothing on earth to do, Lord Dufferin, in a| successively came of age. But he made that fatal mistake of 
very humorous speech, explained how, though having a\asking the State to portion them, instead of doing it out of 
reputation for light duties, the Chancellor became the general | his own overtlowing coffers. He had a National Assembly, 


servant-of-all-work to the Cabinet, and was worked nearly to| elected under a high 


death. 


a ge qualification, who would give 
him everything he asked, but these favors injured his popu- 


Lord Lisgar, who left New South Wales with a reputation | larity more than they benefited his strong-box. One of the 
and popularity seldom attained, appears to have given a like| most terrible caricatures of the later years of his reign was 
satisfaction during his reign in the Dominion. After a very| that which represented him as a shabby beggar holding out 
long official carcer, he now retires to the enjoyment of well-| his hat for pennies to the people of France. 


earned honors. 


This unfortunate thriftiness seems hereditary in the family. 





Hlis son Montpensier might have been King of Spain but for 
the reputation he enjoyed of taking especially good care of 
his estate. Because he kept his orange-groves in Seville in 
good repair and sold their product at fair prices, the Spanish 
heart revolted from him, aud gave him the dreadful nickname 
of Naranjerg, the orange-peddler. They could not pardon 
that cureful husbandry and plethoric bank account. The 
rest of the family are just now trying a hazardous experi- 
ment in France. They are claiming the restitution of the 
immense estates of which Louis Napoleon deprived them 
during his reign, and which are now in the possession of the 
nation. They are of enormous value, amounting, it is esti- 
mated, to fifty millions of francs. This is a sum in itself 
considerable, and at this time, when France has been reduced 
to poverty by a series of terrible misfortunes, and is straining 
every nerve to free herself by parent of the indemnity 
from the Prussian occupation, it will produce an effect upon 
the public mind most unfavorable to the aspirations of these 
princes. In the first place these gentlemen are not in embar- 
rassed circumstances. They still have an income of about 
four million dollars a year. They have palaces, and castles, 
and forests in France, and plenty of ready money beside. If 
they never regained these expropriated estates they would 
still be rich enough to inspire a great deal of malignant rhe- 
toric in all the socialist clubs. And what will produce a still 
more disagreeable impression is the fact that a large portion 
of these riches are to go to two German princes—the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Duke of Wurtemberg, who mar- 
ried daughters of Louis Philippe. 

It seemed fated that the case should go forth to the coun- 
try in the worst lighi possible ; for the Committee of the As- 
sembly who examined the matter, when they reported in 
favor of restitution to the Princes of Orleans, refused to con- 
sider the question whether any reparation was due to those 
ministerial officers who had suffered from illegal sentences 
under the Empire. They admit that there were many inno- 
cent victims in this category, but say “ that the immeuse sa- 
crifices to which the country is now subjected prevent it 
from seeking out and repairing the iniquities of the past.” It 
is not probable that this courtly reasoning, which discrimin- 
ates in favor of princes and against a crowd of lesser unfor- 
tunates, will be kindly received by that vast majority of men 
who are neither princes nor courtiers. The question of law 
is by no means clear. It is strongly contended by some that 
these estates belong to the nation, and that it cannot be dis- 
seized of them. But whether this be so or not, the restitution 
of them to the frugal family who claim them will not be to 
thecr advantage at the polls. 


THE TRADE OF SUUTH AMERICA. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


We hear a great deal of the immense importance of the 
Asiatic trade, so much, in fact, that we forget the value of a 
trade nearer to us, and of rising consequence. There are to 
be sure some six hundred millions of people, and a long and 
extended sea coast of continent and island in this Asiatic com- 
merce, but in the other to which we allude there is a weight 
and censideration entirely its own. Less than twenty mil- 
lions of people are in the South American States of the At- 
lantic coast, but they are of habits not unlike our own in the 
use of food, clothing, and the general articles of domestic 
need. They therefore offer a most promising opening for 
traffic, and one which has already been improved and devel- 
oped by the line of steamers running to Brazil. In 1870 our 
imports from China and Japan were $18,000,000 in value, and 
our exports were some $7,000,000. To Brazil and the Rio 
Plata we sent about $8,000,000, and received thence over 
$31,000,000. Our tea comes with the Asiatic trade. Our coffee 
with the SouthAmerican. Aside from these we import silk from 
Asia, hides, wool, dye-woods and tallow from South America. 
These last enter largely into manufactures, and give employ- 
ment to a very large body of workmen. The figures we have 
given are useful as a matter of comparison. They indicate 
that although the commerce of Asia has been for centuries a 
prize contended for by all the nations, it is by no means the 
only market that is worth cultivation. Spain and Portugal 
found a new India in this Western Word, and the mines of 
immense wealth, once worked so profitably, are by no means 
exhausted. Now it is not gold and silver and precious stones 
which are to be wrung from these ccuntries, but a regular 
and steady trade is to be developed—a commerce richer and 
more lasting than any of the special features that prevailed 
among the first discoverers or the earlier colonists. There 
is room here for an enormous expansion, which all our rela- 
tions with South America favor. The peuple are friendly. 
They have what we want, and we make what they need. As 
our commercial marine receives its hoped-for development, 
its earliest efforts may, with confidence, be directed towards 
South America, 


HIGH BUILDINGS AND FIRE E&CAPES. 
From the Times. 


It is manifest that New York must become more and more 
a city of tenement houses. The phrase is disagreeable to 
those who associate it only with a certain class of dwellings, 
but whether we say “French flats,” or “ apartment houses,” 
or “ tenement houses,” it comes to the same thing in one re- 
spect; which is, that of placing an increasing number of hu- 
man beings higher and higher from the streets, and conse- 
) ommend in greater danger from fire. To provide for this 

anger, better means of escape should be devised than are 
now in use. The contrivances we have are cumbrous, and 
often inetfectual. It is true that the law obliges a certain 
form of exterior means of descent to be attached to common 
tenement buildings. But besides being traps for children, 
who are continually falling through them and injuring them- 
selves, the utility of this contrivance is limited by its fixed- 
ness of position—so that it may often be in the centre of the 
tlames—and by other objections. Without dispensing with 
such means of escape, which may often be of great value, it 
seems important to find others, more quneuiiiy serviceable 
and free trom the difficulties incident to the employment of 
the various forms of ladder used by the fire brigades. 

Many kinds of ladder have been suggested, providing, of 
course, for varying heights, and for the embarrassment of 
descending with inanimate bodies. The long canvas bag, or 
“shoot,” so often sent up with the rising ladder, has been 
greatly esteemed, and indeed, in London had come, last year, 
into pretty general use. But three or four months ago, after 
several warning accidents had occurred, a fireman named 
Ford was caught in one of these traps and burned to death. 
The chief object of the bag was to escape suffocation from 
the smoke. For the moment, too, if the cloth were carefully 
prepared, it might protect against fire. 'Too often, however, 
in actual practice, the “shoot” has caught fire, and in high 





winds—so frequently the accompaniment of conflagratons— 
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it is apt to become unmanageable. A clever machinist,a Mr.| answer another summon for traducing the character of a 
Bayley, has now invented a fire escape intended to guard | gentleman by accusing him of bigamy.— Times. 


against these various troubles, and as sixty of the machines 
have been ordered, after careful examination and experi- 
ment, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, it is reasonable | 
to infer that the new escape is an improvement on the old 
one. The chief feature of difference in the new escape con- 
sists in making the “ shoot” of copper and wire work instead | 
of canvass. It is thus taken through the streets toa fire | 
without impediment from the wind, and, as it is incombusti- 
ble, the danger from the flames is entirely obviate’. Another 
improvement is an appliance for throwing up ladders, when 
a great height is to be reached, with ease and precision; and 
still another, is a method of hinging or shipping the ladders 
into each other, in such a way that they sustain with safety 
far greater weights than by either of the old systems. : 
The London journals describe a number of tests to which 
Mr. Bayley’s escape was subjected, and which, they assert, 
roved that the inventor had not overstated its advantages. 
‘or example, a number of the heaviest men in the Fire Brig- 
ade were ordered to carry each other down the ladders, 
which had been fixed against a high building. Others came 
down the “ shoot” head foremost. The whole machine was 
then subjected to very rough treatment, such as in a fire it 
would probably have to endure. All of these, as well as 


The excitement, when it became knowr. that Lady Twiss 
had run away, was far from a glorious spectacle. For inten- | 
sity, for rapidity of circulation, for the way in which it set 
eyes sparkling and tongues wagging, there has been pothing 
like it for many aday. The news of Lord Mayo’s murder 
was Certainly not passed from mouth to mouth with so much 
eagerness, nor did it make nearly so much talk, as this 
wretched stery of a woman hunted out of her home by the 
malevolence of a scoundrel who could aver with safety that 
she had led an immoral life. Surely it is not noble, this tre- 
mendous excitement over a revelation of what, even if it is 
all that the most delighted gossipmonger hopes, is a poor 
story of the lowest vice—dull, coarse, and common to the last 
degree. Supposing it be all true—as we have no right to as- 
sume it is, though the triumph of Mr. Chatlers is undeniable 
— there is nothing more remarkable tn it than could be told 
by scores of the habitues of Cremorne and the Haymarket. It 
is no revelation, such matter as this, it is no such strange or 
wonderful history, true or false as it may be. The lives of 
half the demi-monde are made up of such material as the 
amors of Mr. Chafers and the misfortunes of Sir Travers 





other experiments, are said to have been satisfactory, and to 
have demonstrated the strength and usefulness of the new 
machine. So far as we can judge from the accounts, just 
such fire escapes are needed in New York, and we hope some 
of our ingenious artisans will hasten to provide a model 
which shall be as good as or better than Mr. Bayley’s. 


THE NORTH WOODS. 
From the World. 


It is to be regretted that the only protest against the de- 
struction of the North Woods should proceed from a sporting 
club. Because the preservation of game, or even of a wild 
pleasure-ground, is by no means the most important interest 
which is threatened by such a destruction. It has been shown 
that these woods which grow about the head-watecs of the 
Hudson are needed to keep that noble river navigable. Al- 
ready we hear complaints, yearly growing louder, that it is 
becoming too shallow for the uses of commerce. If all the 
woods about its sources were levelled it would be subjected 
to an alternation of drought and flood which would make it 
entirely useless for navigation, and entail severe distress upon 
all the dwellers along its banks. Another consideration is 
that of the timber itself. The North Woods constitute the 
only great forest left in this State, and they are threatened 
with absolute extinction unless the State interferes to pre- 
vent it. The ground in which they grow is not needed for 
cultivation, as it has been shown that it would not repay 
culture. The destruction is carried on without any other 
thought than that of the immediate value of the timber. And 
nowhere else is that wanton waste of ancient timber which 
everywhere in America strikes Europeans with absolute hor- 
ror carried on more recklessly. The interests of sportsmen 
and pleasure-seekers come last. But they are as worthy of 
consideration by the Legislature as the interests of a few 
wood-cutters, who, for their own immediate profit, are level- 
ling throughout great tracts millions of trees, the smallest of 
which it would take generations to rear again. The North 
Woods form now a natural receiving and distributing reser- 
voir of water for the whole eastern half of the State—a mag- 
nificent storehouse of timber which can be judiciously and 
from time to time cut so as absolutely to increase the value 
of its contents, and a noble natural pleasaunce for hundreds 
of seekers of health and pleasure, made weary in body and 
mind by the strife ef the cities. They are undergoing con- 
version to an unsightly waste, barren of all benefit either to 
mind or body. Let the Legislature intervene to prevent so 
great an outrage. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE TWIS88 LIBEL CASE. 


The startling and wholly unexpected issue of the libel case 
which -has lately excited public curiosity in the highest de- 
ree will be felt like a shock throughout a large circle of 
nglish society. It is among the common truisms of poe- 
try and philosophy that every man’s peace of mind is, to 
some extent, at the mercy of slanderous tongues ; but this has 
seldom, indeed, been so fearfully verified in real life. The 
story is a Jong one; but we forbear, on more grounds than 
one, to relate it in any greater detail than is necessary to 
make its conclusion intelligible. On the 4th of April, 1871, 
Mr. Alexander Chaffers, a solicitor by profession, made a Sta- 
tutory Declaration before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow Street, con- 
taining the most scandalous charges against Lady Twiass, wife 
of the Queen’s Advocate. The substance of these charges 
was that Lady Twiss, then passing, as was alleged, under the 
pame of Marie Gelas, had lived as a courtesan in London du- 
ring the whole summer of 1859, had formed an immoral con- 
nection with her present husband in the August of that year, 
and had continued it up to 1862, when they were married at 
Dresden. It does not appear at what period this document 
was first circulated, but it was deposed by the solicitor of Sir 
Travers Twiss that in the same month of last year an action 
was commenced against him by Mr. Chaflers for services ren- 
dered to Lady Twiss, under the name of Marie Gelas, before 
her marriage ; and that, in the particulars furnished by order 
of a Judge, statements were made containing or implying the 
same libellous insinuations. ‘These were absolutely denied 
in the plea of Sir Travers and Lady Twiss, and no further 
steps had been taken in tne action since June, 1871. Mean- 
while, it came to the knowledge of Sir Travers that copies of 
the Statutory Declaration had been communicated by Mr. 
Chafers to the Lord Chamberlain, as well as to the Bishops 
of London and Hereford, and that others had been distri- 
buted among his private friends. At last he determined on 
proceeding criminally against the author, who conducted his 
own case, and cross-examined ‘Lady Twiss at great length, 
before Mr. Benson, of the Southwark Police-court. Nothing 
could be more straightforward or unqualified than her contra- 
diction of every material imputation against her, and her evi- 
dence was confirmed by that of several independent wit- 
nesses, one or two of whom, having read the report of it 
in the newspapers, came forward of their own accord to sup- 
port her. When the case for the prosecution was closed, the 
prisoner gave notice of his intention to call witnesses for the 
defence. Upon the opening of the Court, Lady Twiss’s 
counsel was not present, and when he appeared it was to an- 
nounce that she had retired from the prosecution, and had 
uitted London. ‘The inevitable result was the discharge of 
1e defendant, though he was immediately bound over to 
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Twiss; and it is cha to be regretted that whatever ro- 
mance there may be in them is not suflered to remain in an 
equal unbroken obscurity. ‘The vast excitement occasioned 
by the trial of Mr. Chaffers is of course to be accounted for 
by a vast love of scandal. Here before us was arraigned a 
“real lady,” a woman in “ high life,” and (sweetest cireum- 
stance of all) the wife of a man who being Vicar-General of 
the Province of Canterbury, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, and the ooo dvocate-General, was said by her 
accuser to have known her baseness when he married her. 
If, then, the story should prove to be true!—Lady Twiss a 
courtesan! The wife of Sir Travers T'wiss Mr. Chafters’ 
mistress; A.’s, B.’s, C.’s; the mistress of Sir Travers himself 
before he married her and brought her to St. James's! 
Strange, delicious thought !—to be ruminated in quiet, or in- 
terchanged with philosophic note and virtuous comment with 
other frank souls. It was too pleasant not to be enjoyed with 
moderation at least, especially as society allows such things 
to be talked of pretty freely, even between ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have no considerable acquaintance with each 
other. And so the interest grew, till at length the “ bolting” 
of Lady Twiss sent through London a thrill—what shall we 
call it? Well, a thrill more sensible than anything of its 
kind since we heard what Lady Mordaunt was reported to 
have said about the customs of ladies in London. Seandalum 
magnatum has always had wonderful charms, but its charms 
testify to a great deal of baseness in human nature, and a 
close succession of affairs of that kind has brought out the 
fact that the baseness does not decrease as society grows 
more civilized and more humane. As to this particular 
case, we prefer to say nothing, except that it is a misfor- 
tune for the public that Mr. Chatters was not proved to be 
the liar and purjurer he was charged with being. It would 
not have made much difference to his character, and it would 
have brought him a punishment which any way he deserves, 
and now is likely to escape. And then the venom would 
have been all taken out of a scandal which can bring after it 
no good, and certainly does and will bring much harm.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TREATY. 


We fear that the course taken by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues is calculated to place Great Britain in a very equi- 
vocal position. If the arbitration proceeds without the 
settlement of the issue now raised between the two govern- 
ments, those who were intrusted with the preparation of our 
counter case must deal with the claims for consequential 
damage advanced on behalf of the United States. They 
must in fact assume that while her Majesty’s government 
and the British nation deny that the Court of Arbitrators is 
competent to decide on the admissability of these claims, 
they must acknowledge a jurisdiction on the part of the 
Geneva Tribunal which we nevertheless insist never was, anc 
never could have been, intended by us to be conferred on it 
by the Treaty of Washington. In the English counter-case 
we have no doubt the arguments showing that the govern- 
ment of the United States are debarred from demanding 
compensation for consequential damage will be set forth with 
great ability ; but in praying for the decision of the tribunal 
on this point in our favor the agents of her Majesty's govern- 
ment will of necessity admit the right of the arbitrators to 
pronounce judgment against us. They will, in effect, con- 
cede that which is in this country universally denied, and 
will by their own act estop those whom they represent from 
subsequently disavowing the juri diction to which they have 
appealed. ir. on the other hand, our agents pass, sub silentio, 
the indirect claims, the tribunal would not only not be pre- 
cluded from entertaining them, but might be led the more 
readily to admit the justice of demands which we had not 
taken the trouble of contesting. It is well known that great 

rogress has already been made in the preparation of the 

‘uglish counter-case, and as it must be printed before being 
delivered at Geneva, on the 15th of April, it will probably be 
completed before Earl Granville’s despatch comes under the 
consideration of President Grant’s Cabinet. We are, there- 
fore, in this very equivocal position, that whilst through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels Great Britain is protesting 
against being sup to have entered into a most prepus- 
terous engagement, she is at the same time, through her re- 
cognized agents, treating that engagement as a binding one, 
and appealing to a tribunal whose jurisdiction she disavows. 
Such a course of proceeding must strike most persons as in- 
consistent, undignified, and absurd. It is one against which, 
if we are not mistaken, Parliament will protest—London 
Post. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


If Mazzini had been asked to weigh the results of his 
career, he might have pronounced his life a failure. He 
has told us that the faith that was in him demanded the 
renunciation of the consolations of age as well as of the 
joys of youth, that after a life spent “in the service of the 
Republican unity of Italy,” his declining years have been 
lighted only with the “star of promise,” that he dies with 
his dream unfulfilled. But men are not always the best 
judges of their own past. uyccess has come, perhaps, in 
fragments, and wears another aspect from that in which 
hope and passion once painted it. They who began by 
scoffing at their labors have ended by reaping the fruits of 
them; and to him who has borne the burden and heat of. 
the long and unregarded day there is something inexpress- 
ibly bitter in being put aside by the sleek and business-like 





| Italian freedom will look back to Mazzini as to taeir real 












































































politician of the eleventh hour. Those who come later will 
often form a different estimate. Whether the Italian Re- 
public be destined to remain a vision, or to be the first in a 
new chain of constitutional experiments, Italian unity and 


founder. Alone, it may be, he would have achieved nothing. 
The spiritual enthusiasm of his nature had to combine with 
coarser material before it could reproduce itself in the field 
or the cabinet. But without that enthusiasm the coarser ma- 
terial might have remained mere dull clay. There have been 
moments in the history of Italian independence when practi- 
cal statesmanship would have given up the battle, when 
despair seemed only another name for common-sense, and 
perseverance a synonym for madness. It was then that Maz- 
zini’s power made itself felt. Men were shamed into pa- 
tience by the spectacle of that unconquerable faith in an 
eventual triumph. No doubt there came a time when this 
influence seemed to decay. But it decayed because it had 
achieved so much of its original purpose that the Italian 
nation could not be opp from sitting down to enjoy 
what it had gained. It is an old story. Mazzini began with 
a vision to realize and a wrong to redress. By-and-by the 
wrong was redressed, and then he found that most of 
his followers left him to pursue the vision alone. But those 
who remember what life in Italy was before 1848, what it 
was in parts of Italy long after 1848, will nold that the most 
ardent Republican may rest content with the change that has 
been brought about. To have falsified the lesson which all 
Italian history seemed to teach, to have united Italy under 
one ruler, though that ruler be an hereditary king instead of 
an elected president, to have secured equal laws and equal 
liberty for the whole peninsula—these are achievements 
which the greatest of men might feel pride in secing set 
against his name, and they are achievements which might 
never have been witnessed had it not been for the zeal and 
devotion of Joseph Mazzini.—Pull Mall Gazxtte. 


COLLAPSE OF THE ERIE “ RING.” 


It would be a bold thing to predict that the resources of 
Gould and his friends are at an end. They may, and no 
doubt will, make an effort to regain power, and for this par- 
pose they will use every device which the law gives them. 
But we may look with confidence for their final overthrow. 
The feeling of the whole community is against them; New 
York is weary and disgusted with the scandals of recent 
years, the mercantile world thinks of its endangered credit, 
and the most unscrupulous are disposed to admit that honesty 
is the best policy. The incident has almost a national im- 
portance, for there can be no doubt that the audacious prac- 
tices of the Erie Directors injured the credit of all American 
securities. The revolution just eflected will tend to restore 
confidence in American enterprise, and thus to make a real 
addition to the resources of the country. It gives reason toa 
hope that a more conscientious public opinion has been 
awakened which will awe both legislators and officials Into 
decency ; and we may hope that if ever James Fisk, junior 
finds a biographer, it will be related of him that he was the 
last man who ever kept a New York judge to legalise his 
malpractices.— Times. 


THE DECISION ON THE “ MEGAERA” CASE. 


Tho Commissioners, with one dissentient, declare that the 
responsibility for the disaster rests on Sir Spencer Robinson - 
because, in virtue of his office, he had the power of control. 
ling her Majesty’s Dockyards ; because the Constructor’s De- 
partment was under his direction ; because it was his duty to 
see that the duties “Of his subordinates were efficiently per- 
formed ; because he had ordered the application of Spence’s 
cement to the Megzera, and suflered it to remain there with- 
out examination, thovgh it was ascertained to have tailed in 
other instances. From this judgment Mr. Rothery dissents 
and makes a separate Report. He considers that the Report 
of his colleagues unduly blames the Controller and unduly 
shelters the Dockyard officials, and especially the Sheerness 
officers, with whom, in his opinion, the blame of the misfor 
tune principally rests. ‘The reasons for and against are sufti- 
ciently given in the Report; but, however the responsibilit 
may be apportioned, the public will be glad to find that the 
cause of the Megwra’s loss has been sufliciently ascertained 
and every excuse removed for the recurrence of such a 
disaster.— Times. 

If the subject were not far too serious, we might smile at 
the disappointment of our Conservative friends, who antici- 
pated that the report of Lord Lawrence’s Commission would 
inculpate Mr. Goschen, and that even Mr. Gladstone would 
have been found guilty of not diving down under the Megwra 
to examine her plates. But, though the political chief of the 
Admiralty escapes without blame, we cannot congratulate 
Mr. Goschen on the task he has before him. What is he to 
do with the culprits? We suppose that something must be 
done as regards the officials inculpated; the whole inquiry 
would bea fareo if punishment in a greater or less degree 
were nat allotted to each. The lives of sailors are not to Le 
risked lightly ; and, if we are not to have other Captains and 
other Megwras, we must strike hard at the men directly found 
guilty by a respectable and independent Commission. — Daily 
Telegraph. 

————_ ee —___——_ 


JEWELLERY FOR GENTLEMEN? 


A short time ago a magisterial potentate delivered himself 
of an opinion from the bench that it was hard that the rate- 
payers should be taxed because certain silly persons indulged 
in tempting gold chains, and other articles of metallic finery. 
Without altogether coinciding with this sentiment, we so far 
agree with it as to believe that the spectacle of a young gen- 
tleman bedizened with superfluous and extravagant decora- 
tions is not a pleasant one to contempiate—except for a thief 
who may regard it from an artistic and professional point of 
view. It might be difficult, perhaps, to pass a definite sump- 
tuary law on the subject, and, as 4 matter of fact, good taste 
and good manners already make a rule which few but Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse care to violate. The sart of gentry who 
used to flourish rings outside their glaves in the days of A}- 
bert Smith's gent have dieappeared: Their successors inhe- 
rit many of their customs, but are not guilty of this barbar- 
ous excess in vulgarity. At the same time they are bad 
enough. We have only to glance into certain shop-windows, 
and note the singulay preparations of clectro-plate offered 
these creatures, to understand haw curious and primitive is 
their instinct for ornament. They are content almost with 
the beads which dazzle the eyes of an African chief. They 
will put on the most bareéaced and impudent brazen lackets, 
and mount a pin topped with a bit of glass, with an air of 
proud satisfaction that has something pathetic as well as lu. | 
dicrous in it. In their fayorite music-halls, where the com- 
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plete genesis of the cad may be studied, you will see them! 
sporting—that is their own phrase—cheap arcade gew-gaws | 
and neckties en suite in a mode which renders almost real-| 
istic the violent costume of the lilting clown who is enter- | 
taining them from the stage. But our magistrate need not| 
be afraid that they will be perilous attractions to the preda- 
tory tribe. The thief will not be deceived by candlestick | 
gold or Bristol diamonds. In a different social caste it is not | 
thought fit to exhibit capital on the person in the shape of 
rings, studs, pins, chains, or lockets. If any of these are em- 
ployed they are, it is presumed, justified by their modest di- 
mensions, or artistic value. Yet youth will be a little luxu- 
rious, and it is exceedingly hard, for instance, to prevent 
Newcome, in his first season, from displaying a weakness for 
charms and amulets. Newcome, as he leans over the bil- 
liard-table, rattles against it a remarkable variety of lockets 
and exotic coins. You may be sure he will recover from 
this vanity after a short experience. If he attends races, he 
will observe how impossible it would be for him to vie in 
jewellery with the hook-nosed, yellow-fingered fellow who 
lives upon the turf. The fashion of excessive jewellery is 
also highly popular with proprietors of flash gin taverns, and 
the whole race of inferior show-people and their surround- 
ings. Newcome ought to be cured of his propensity by wit- 
nessing illustrations of it in the extreme. Some men, indeed, 
are incorrigibly jewel-bitten, if the expression may be per- 
mitted. They cannot pass by a window containing an efligy 
‘of the evil one in jet, with carbuncle eyes, set up as a pin, 
without coveting or cumpassing the pogsession of that plea- 
sant and brilliant device. The oddities of design invented to 
fascinate are as curious and as surprising as the substances 
employed for the manufacture of salmon-flies. For pins, a 
beetle, a horse, a horse-shoe, a jockey, a triangle, a hammer, 
a bird, a dog, a whip, asword, a gun, a skull—these are only 
afew of the baits displayed for the capture of the jewel- 
buyer. Then there are punning-pins, in which a Prat joke 
may be said to be literally crystallised ; romantic pins, indi- 
cating by Greek letters that the wearer is of a faithful dispo- 
sition. Studs and wrist-fasteners do not afford opportunities 
for so much inventive eccentricity as the pins, but we have 
seen the industrious and masonic symbols, and the portraits 
of remarkable persons, all comunted te these accounts. 

The fashion of wearing jewellery is of, at least, respectable 
antiquity, and, in fact, would seem to have preceded that of 
wearing anything else. Man, indeed, might be almost philo- 
sophically differentiated as a jewel-wearing animal. No 
gorilla or other Darwinian connection of ours has, as yet, 
been caught with as much as a single ring on his finger. We 
have a monopoly of the taste. The instinct, being so uni- 
versal, must, we suppose, be a wholesome desire to gratify. 
The fashion of our day has ruled, however, that jewellery | 
can only be worn in abundance—by ladies. There are few 
women, despite the authors who write enthusiastically of 
“ her only ornament being the single rose in her hair,” who 
are not improved in appearance by the addition to their cos- 
tume of well-selected bracelets.or brooch. These ornaments 
need not necessarily be extravagant or pretentious, but they 
ought to be appropriate to age and complexion, and sparingly 
employed. And here we may remark that our jewellers have 
improved wonderfully of late years in jewel-designs for la- 
dies. That they have not done so in the case of gentlemen, 
arises, We suppose, from the circumstance that sumptuousness 
in that direction on the part of the stronger sex is dying out. 
We are pretty sure that it is, and, therefore, the official re- 
* commendation which we quoted at the commencement of | 
this article may be accepted as a piece of sensible, though not | 
altogether necessary, advice.—G/obe. 
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MEDICAL CONSERVATISM. 


The so-called science of medicine is an anomaly amidst the 
advancing knowledge of the age, and oecupies a position 
that is little else but contemptible In the minds of all think- 
ing men. In truth, whenever any improvement has taken 
place, it has usually been etlected not only independently of, 
but in direct opposition to, the views of its most distinguished | 
disciples. Dy, Heberdeen very traly remarks that when any 
advancement has been made, it has been “ more from the! 
casual experiments of illiterate nations than by all the rea- | 
soning of its most celebrated professors.” There is scarcely 
a medicine in the whole British pharmacopeia but owes its | 
discovery to some old nurse or ignorant charlatan, and which, 
when first made known, met with the most determined op- 
position of the leading men of the schools. He who professes | 
‘at the present day to use other than orthodox remedies, pre- | 
pared in the recognised fashion, will be denounced by the | 
entire faculty as a charlatan; and yet each of these so-called | 
orthodox drags was brought to light by some person outside | 
the profession, who was generally called a quack in his day, | 
and his discovery pooh-poohed and ridiculed as unworthy | 
the notice of scientific men. Lord Bacon has very justly ob- | 
served that “medicine is a science that has been more pro- | 





fessed than labored, and yet more labored than advanced, | 
this labor having been, in my judgment, rather in circle than 
rogression, for | find much iteration, but small addition.” 

his was the opinion of the art of medicine held by one of 
the most illustrious men that the world has ever seen: and, 
were he now living, he would see no occasion to ehange his 
views, at least as it regards the course taken by the great 
bulk of the profession. New theories of disease are pro- 
pounded, clever hypotheses advanced regarding pathology, 
a great deal of learned talk indulged in as to the symptoms 
of various maladies; but real practical knowledge of disease 
there is very little, and new remedies few and far between. 
The physician of to-day may have a more classical education 
than his great-grandfather of the last century, may be more 
competent to describe the minute anatomy of the tissues 
through the use of the microscope, and be better able to dis- 
course cloquently bout theories, symptoms, and diatheses ; 
but his real knowledge of how to cure disease is probably 
less, and the remedies at his command for accomplishing 
that end as nearly as possible the same. The proposal to 
admit a new medicine into the pharmacopcia always meets 
with great and violent opposition, and it seems to be held 
preferable for a patient to die than that he should be cured 

y any tfeatment not quite orthodox. Yeta eclebrated phy- 
sician has himself remarked that “ very few of the valuable 
discoveries in medicine have been made by physicians. They 
have in general been cither the eflect of chance or necessity, 
and have always been opposed by the faculty till every one 
else was convinced of their importance.” ence the most 
successful practitioners have always been those who, taking 
an indepen lent course of action, have cither employed such 
remedies as have been found by the experience of others to 
be beneficial, regardless of whether they were described in 
any pharmacopcria or not, or who have themselves attempted 
the arduous task of discovery, with a view to the employment 
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vessel sixty feet long by eighteen feet wide, secured the seams 
with oakum of banana stumps and cocoa-nut husks, made 
sails of native matting, and cordage of the bark of the hibis- 
cus. So seaworthy was this little craft, that it served him 
during four years’ voyages between and among the various 
groups of islands in the vast Pacific, then more usually known 
































































































of some new agent whose properties had been previously 
unknown. Of these two the latter are the superior, and to 
them the sick and the suffering owe a debt of gratitude; and 
future generations, when their discoveries become recognised, 
will duly award them their proper meed of praise.—New 


—_—-—_-+--—_ as the South Seas. Poor Williams! He was one of those 
whose fate it was to “die in harness,” to fall in the midst of 
LOST EXPLORERS. his work; but it is sad that such a man should die such a 
death. In November, 1839, when out on a second expedition, 

THE LOST SOON FOUND. 


he visited Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides; there he 
was murdered by the natives, and his body in greater part 
eaten, 

Adolph Schlagintweit was one of those who have lost 
their lives in Asiatic exploration. Three hardy brothers, 
Adolph, Hermann, and Robert Schlagintweit, left their homes 
in Bavaria in 1854, to explore almost unknown regions north 
of the Himalayas. Taking Egypt by the way, they visited 
many parts of India; worked their way northward ; explored 
Sikhim, Bhotan, and Assam; penetrated into Ladakh, Cash- 
mere, and Baltistan ; and reached the Kuenluen Mountains. 
Adolph, hoping te do what no one else had up to that time 
effected, started off to cross the mountain barrier between the 
Indian, Chinese, and Russian dominions. He was never 
again seen by a white man. The truth was afterwards known 
that he had been murdered in August, 1857, at Kashgar, by a 
ruthless chieftain named Waller Khan. 

Captain Clapperton, Major Laing, and Richard Lander 

rished while endeavoring to solve the mystery of the 
Niger. Clapperton, accompanied by Major Denham and 
Doctor Oudeney, started in 1822 from Tripoli, crossed the 
Great Desert of Sahara, entered the kingdom of Bornou, and 
discovered the finest sheet of water in Africa, Lake Tchad ; 
but they failed to hit the Niger by this route. Clapperton 
and Denham returned safely after three years’ wanderings; 
Oudeney perished through disease and privation. Clapper- 
ton, not mavy months afterwards, resolved to attack the 
— from the west coast, starting from the Gulf of Guinea. 

he party comprised many explorers, all of whom gradually 
perished, except Clapperton and his servant Richard Lan- 
der. These two intrepid men reached, by an entirely new 
route, one point of the Niger. The privations were so 
varied and incessant that Clapperton, sinking under them, 
died in the arms of his faithful servant on the 18th of 
April, 1827. Richard Lander made his way back alone to 
the coast, with a firmness, endurance, and intelligence that 
gained for him well-earned renown. Meanwhile, Major 
Laing, another explorer, crossed the desert from Tripoli ; but 
on his Tay he was attacked by a band of wild Tuaricks, and 
prostrated by no less than twenty-four wounds. Wonderful 
to relate, he recovered, although meny portions of broken 
bone had to be removed from his head. He reached Timbuc- 
too, but was murdered soon after quitting it; and no papers 
came to light to show how far or how much he had con- 
tributed to the discovery of new regions. Richard Lander 
and his brother John were aided in an expedition to finish 
the work which Clapperton had begun. They started from 
the Guinea Coast in 1830, followed Clapperton’s route to the 
Niger, and, to their infinite credit, they persevered against 
all ovstacles until they traced the great river down to its real 
outlet in the Gulf of Guinea. Richard Lander was destined 
to dic, as his former master had died, in the wilds of unhealthy 
Africa. He joined a trading expedition, fitted out from 
Liverpool in 1832, in two small steamers; but malaria 
destroyed four-fifths of the crews, and Lander was killed by 
hostile natives. 

Captain Allen Gardiner was one of those who are lost for 
a time and then come to light only too late for the saving of 
life. A pious man, he combined missionary enterprise with 
the duties of captain of a merchant ship. At length he 
determined to become a missionary altogether, and to go 
among the Patagonians and Terra del Fuegians of South 
Arrerica. With six companions, two large launches, and two 
dingies or luggage-boats, he Janded on the frigid and inhospi- 
table shores of Terra del Fuego, on the 5th of December, 
1850. No civilized man ever again saw those hapless adven- 
turers alive. Thirteen months afterwards, Her Majesty's ship 
Dido landed a boat’s crew at that same spot; and there they 
found—first,a direction rudely written on a rock; then a 
boat lying on the beach at the mouth of a small river; then 
the unburied bodies of Captain Gardiner and Mr. Maidment, 
a missionary who. had accompanied him; then a packet of 
papers and books; then the shattered remains of another 
boat, with part of her gear and stores, and various articles of 
clothing ; then two more dead bodies; and lastly, the graves 
of the remaining three members of the party. 

From the documents found, it at once appeared that the 
enterprise had been marked by a series of mishaps through- 
out. Both luggage-boats were lost in a storm; they 
had left all their gunpowder behind them, and had not 
wherewithal to kill birds for food; one of their boats, called 
the Picneer, was wholly lost in a third storm; and now they 
had only the Speedwell left. So far from converting to 
Christianity the barbarous Terra del Fuegians (who pelted 
and robbed them wherever they appeared), their whole time 
was spent in a struggle for very life. Scurvy, scanty food, 
and the rigors of winter told upon them slowly but surely. 
They were all put upon short allowance in May; in June one 
of the crew died of scurvy; in July a dead fox, a half-de- 
voured fish thrown up on the beach, and six mice, were enu- 
merated among the articles of food in store; in August two 
other of the crew died, and their companions went nearly 
mad at losing them; early in September Maidment died; 
about the 6th Gardiner sank under the accumulated effects of 
illness and starvation, after scrawling a few lines on a piece 
of paper; and the remaining two, Mr. Williams, a surgeon, 
and Pearce, a boatman, are sup d to have succumbed 
about the same time. Captain Moorshead of the Dido, 
who had called there at the earnest solicitation of Gardiner’s 
friends in England, paid such tribute of respect as he could 
to the remains of the seven members of this ill-planned and 
ill-starred expedition. 

Never did gallant men bear up more bravely against ac- 
cumulated sutterings than Burke and Wills, in their journey 
across Australia. They were lost, but their bodies were 
found under very «affecting circumstances. In 1860, Mr. 
Robert O'Hara Burke was placed in command of an expe- 
dition, to start for Melbourne, plunge into the heart of the 
continent, and, if possible, reach the northern ccast, thereby 
giving additional completeness to the previous discoveries 
of Leichhardt, Sturt, Eyre, Mitchell, and Oxley. He had 
with him Mr. William’ John Wills, about a dozen other 
persons, and a good store of camels, horses, instruments, 
provisions, and camp baggage. Mishaps befel them from 
the beginning. A quarrel arose; most of the men returned 
to Melbourne, taking many of the stores with them. The 
remaining four, Burke, Wills, King, and Grey, pushed on- 
ward, with one horse, six camels, and three months’ pro- 


The expedition so properly, and, as some think, so tardily 
sent out in search of Doctor Livingstone, reminds us how 
many of our best travellers have lost their lives under circum- 
stances which long remained unknown. Not that many 
amongst us believe in such a fate for the heroic Livingstone ; 
most of us assert that he is, must be, shall be, still living ; the 
indomitable faith on this point entertained by the late Sir 
Roderick Impey Murchison is widely felt. True, Livingstone 
has been away from us just six years, in an almost unknown 
part of Africa; and we know that more than five years ago 
he described himself as being, through hunger ped fatigue, 
“a mere ruckle of bones ;” but still we have heard from him, 
or rather of him, occasionally, since; and experienced geo- 
graphers can name a spot where they believe him to be at 
this moment. A few brief sketches will show how many 
explorers, on the other hand, have sunk under their priva- 
tions; their fate being ascertained very soon, or after a long 
interval, or not at all. 

The boys’ favorite—everybody’s favorite—Captain Cook, 
rendered a famous amount of good service before his lament- 
able death. Beginning with the year 1768, he made three 
distinct and very lengthened voyages of discovery to the vast 
Pacific Ocean. His first voyage lasted till 1771, and the narra- 
tive describing it was drawn up by Doctor Hawkesworth. 
In 1772, he started off on his second voyage in the Resolution, 
his former ship having been the Endeavor; in about two 
years he circumnavigated the globe in a higher southern lati- 
tude than had ever before been attempted, and made vast 
additions to the knowledge before possessed of the South 
Pacific Ocean. He himself wrote an account of this voyage, 
the unpretending and manly style of which rendered the 
book generally acceptable. No previous commander of a 
ship had preserved his crew’s health so well as Cook had 
during such prolonged voyages; and his account of the 
methods he had followed was read with great interest by the 
Admiralty and by ship-owners. Once again Cook started 
off, and again in the Resolution, fitted out this time to bear 
the buffetings of the ice regions of Kamtschatka and Behring’s 
Straits. It was in 1776 that this third voyage commenced, 
and many thousands of leagues were traversed before the day 
of his death. Cook discovered the Sandwich Islands, went 
northwards to Behring’s Straits, reached a latitude where a 
compact wall of ice forbade further advance, made numerous 
discoveries on the north-west coast of America and the 
north-east coast of Asia, and again reached the Sandwich 
Islands, which he was destined never again to leave. His 
death was (if such a term may be used) most vexing; seeing 
that it arose wholly from a misconstruction of intentions. 
While anchored off Owhyhee or Hawaii, the ship often lost 
articles which were pilfered by natives in their frequent 
visits; and one fatal day, February the 21st, 1779, Cook re- 
solved to go on shore and compel restitution. The natives 
put a worse interpretation on the landing of the captain and 
a few men, believing that he meant a war of extermination. 
They — approached in great numbers, conferred, 
armed themselves with spears, clubs, and daggers, and a 
defensive armor of mats. Cook, uneasy at the hostile 
manifestion, soon returned to the beach, but before he 
could step into the boat, he was struck by a stone thrown 
by a native. Cook knocked the fellow down with a mus- 
ket; and then an affray began. The boat's crew fired on 
the natives, but were gradually driven into the water and 
into the boat, leaving the captain alone on the beach. Be- 
fore Cook could reach the edge of the water, a native 
struck him on the back of the head with a club; he 
staggered, fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped his 
musket. Another native now stabbed him in the neck with 
a dagger; he fell into a pool of water, and looked poaeny 
for some aid from the boat-party, who, unfortunately, 
were unable to render it. Another tremendous blow from 
a club put an end to his existence; after which the natives 
mangled and mutilated the body in a shocking manner. 
Some fragments of his poor remains were afterwards 
mournfully consigned to the deep, with such simple cere- 
monial as was practicable. Thus died the brave and clever 
Captain James Cook. The Sandwich Islanders earned for 
themselves a long-enduring reputation for bloodthirsty 
cruelty, not in accordance with their known general habits. 

The missionaries, who have so bravely borne up against 

hunger, exhaustion, disease, and every form of privation, in 
the fulfilment of the duties which they have undertaken, 
‘have their own group of narratives to tell, concerning the 
death of earnest-hearted men at the scene of their labors. 
| One of the best of these was John Williams, who in 1816 
entered the service of the London Missionary Society. He 
went out to the Society Islands, where he soon learned to talk 
| with the natives in their own language. Then he voyaged 
| to the Hervey Islands, where he went through the surprising 
| work of translating the whole of the New Testament into 
|the Raratonga language—till then quite unknown to Euro- 
|peans; and he prepared books in the same language for 
teaching in schools which he established. He returned to 
England after sixteen years’ absence, and was received with 
the warm welcome which he deserved. Williams strikingly 
showed, as Livingstone has shown more recently, how mu 
| the value of a missionary is increased if he be a skilful man 
{in any of the practical arts of life. Livingstone was a piecer 
‘in a Lanarkshire cotton factory when a boy; an occupation 
‘which made him familiar with the appearance and action of 
machinery ; while in later years he picked up some acquain- 
tance with Latin and Greek at an evening school; acquired a 
fair knowledge of remedies for bodily ailment by attend- 
ing a course of medical lectures at Edinburgh University ; and 
fitted himself for such surveying and astronomical operations 
az are necessary for fixing the geographical positions of newly 
discovered places. How this knowledge has increased the 
value of Livingstone’s labors is known to those who have 
yaid any attention to his works. But mechanical skill is also 
ull of importance to a missionary, as Williams well showed. 

In early life he was apprenticed to an iron-monger, and 

obtained an extensive knowledge of the mechanical arts. 

His success at the Society Islands was greatly due to the 

appreciation by the natives of the practical value of hisskill. 
| Wishing, some years afterwards, to return from the island of 
Raratonga to that of Raiatea, and finding no vessel or boat 
available, he built one with his own hands. He first made 
‘the tools, and then shaped timbers to his need; he built a 
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visions. They missed two or three supply parties, which| A young composer of pianoforte music, M. Henri Kowal-| Saxony hes decreed the abolition of private school patronage 
ski, has just made a favorable impression in the musical world 
of Paris by two of his recent productions. 


were to have been ready at certain spots reached from the 
east coast at Sydney, and were thus driven to obtain food 
as best they could after their store was exhausted. Grey 
died of privation on the way; but the other three succeeded 
in reaching the Gulf of Carpentaria, on the north coast. 
They worked their toilsome way back to a spot called 








to an address from the theatrical managers and actors, con- 
Langage, 
est in the 





The Prince of Wales, in causing an answer to be forwarded 


him on his recovery, expresses the warmest inter- 
rama, and signifies that it will always be his en- | 


Cooper's Creek—horse and camels dead, clothes ragged, deavor to promote its success. 


provisions exhausted, strength gone. Two of them did not} 
live to see their homes again. The authorities at Melbourne, 
uneasy at the long silence, and apprehensive of disaster, 
sent off an exploring party, in September, 1861, headed by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt (son of William and Mary Howitt). | 
The explorer, having some idea that Cooper's Creek was the | 
important locality, searched closely, and found King living | 
with some friendly natives. The tale he had to tell was a} 
sad one. From the preceding April, the three men had | 
been living most precariously, being too utterly exhausted | 
in strength to push on from Cooper’s Creek to any of the | 
settlements. Sometimes they obtained a Jittle coarse food 

from the natives; sometimes they gathered seeds of a plant | 
called nardoo, pounded them, and baked them into cakes. | 
One day, having seennone of the friendly nativesfor some time, | 
Burke and King tried their strength in a walk to find them. | 
They took two pounds of nardoo with them, and left a small 

store of it with Wills, who was too weak to accomany them. | 
Poor Burke weakened every hour; on the second day met 
threw away everything he was carrying. They supped that 

night on some nardoo, with the welcome addition of a small | 
bird which King shot. It was Burke's last night. The fol- | 
lowing morning he was speechless, or nearly 90, and about | 
eight he expired. King, desolate and sorrowful gave up 

any further attempt to search for the natives; he leoked 

out for nardoo and birds, husbanded his strength, and re- | 
turned to the place where Wills had been left. Here} 
another sorrow awaited him. “I found him,” he says in his | 
narrative, “ lying dead in his gunyah (a rude sort of hut), and 
the natives had been there and taken away some of his 
clothes. T buried the corpse in sand, and remained there 
some days ; but Anding that my stock of nardoo was running 
short, and being unable to gather it, I tracked the natives 
who had been to the camp by their footprints, and went 
some distance down the creek, shooting crows and rooks 
on the road. The natives, hearing the report of the gun, 
came to meet me, and took me with them to their camp, 
giving me nardoo and fish. They took the birds I had shot, 
cooked them for me, ane afterwards showed me a gunyal 
where I was to sleep with three of the single men. The fol- 
lowing morning they began talking to me; putting one finger | 
on the ground and covering it with sand, at the same time 
pointing up the creek, saying, “ White fellow!’ which I 
understood to mean, one white man was dead. They then 
asked me where the third white man was, and I made the 
sign of gy hep fingers on the ground and covering them 
with sand.” And so King remained with these kindly abo- 
rigines (savages we sometimes call them!) till Howitt’s party 
arrived. 

These are some of the best known cases of lost explorers 
whose fate was not lung in doubt. Thé long lost, those 
whose deaths were not known for a long series of years, or 
are even still unknown, form a group which must be treated 
separately.— All the Year Round. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


G. W. Carleton and Co., in consequence of the increasing 
magnitude of their publishing business, are compelled to re- 
move from their present elegant quarters at the Worth 
House, and will, in a few days, open their new and larger 
establishment under the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

The library of the Montagu family, now the property of 
Lord Rokeby, will shortly be disposed of by auction, in Lon- 
don. 
languages and classes of literature, some being on Jarge paper, 
privately printed. 

The first subject for the new prize founded at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by voluntary contributions, in memory of the 
late John Conington, M.A., professor of Latin, is announced 








It consists of scarce and curious books and tracts in all | 


The Belgian Government intends purchasing the musical 


| library of the late composer Fetis. The collection is said to 
| be one of the richest in Europe. 


—_—>—_——_ 
A SONG OF LIFE. 


BY A, LAMONT. 


I left my love in the homeland dear, 
And oh! my heart was dreary ! 

1 wandered alone by rivers clear, 

And the sedgy banks of the sluggish mere, 
Aweary and aweary! 


I heard the wayside minstrel sing, 
And oh! my heart was dreary ! 

I heard the convent vespers ring, 

But peace they ne'er to my soul could bring, 
Aweary and aweary ! 


I paced mirth’s halls, ablaze with light, 
But oh! my heart was dreary ! 

1 turned me from the soulless sight, 

And wept out in the starry night, 
Aweary and aweary ! 


I thought of my love at break of day, 
And oh! my heart was dreary ! 
For ah! he was miles and miles away, 
And bis sweet farewell on my sad heart lay, 
Aweary and aweary ! 
* 


A dove was away from its homeland long 
And oh! its heart was dreary ! 
But now it is safe from the world’s wild throng 
Safe by a bosom that’s true and strong ; 
And never again will its low, sweet song, 
Be weary and aweary ! 
—fLondon Socie ty. 


* * + * * * 
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OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL F. MORSE. 


Prof. Samuel F. Morse died in this city on ‘Tuesday last. 
Wherever the electric telegraph is known, the news of this 
event will be received with regret. Unlike most distinguished 
inventors, Prof. Morse lived long enough to see his wonderful 
discovery appreciated by the world at its true value, and to 
reap the rewards showered upon him by the nations of the 
earth. Originally an artist, Mr. Morse became interested in 
chemistry and electro-magnetism, the study of which led to 
the conception of the electric telegraph. The invention was 
completed in 1832, and put into practical operation in 1835, 
In 1838 the project was submitted to Congress, without any 
definite result. Morse then visited Europe, but was coldly 
received ; and it was not untll 1843 that Congrers granted 
him the aid necessary for putting his ideas into a practical 
form. From that date success was assured, and the name of 
Morse became world-renowned, It is not necessary here to 
follow the rapid strides made in the science of telegraphy, 
though they are wonderful in all their details. Before he 
died, Prof. Morse saw all the nations of the globe united by 
means of his invention, even the ocean being ;compelled to 
bear the means of instantly communicating human ideas from 
hemisphere to hemisphere. ‘The many honors paid to this 
distinguished man had a fitting culmination last Summer, in 
this City, when a statue was unveiled in his presence and that 
of thousands of our citizens. ‘Though dead, the name of Morse 
will be imperishably connected with the greatest of all modern 
inventions.—NV. Y. Times. 





as follows ‘——" At what times and from what causes did the | 


principal wrivers of antiquity become lost?” The treatment 
of the subject is left to the judgment of the candidates. 

The ancestors of Longfellow, the poet, resided at Ilkley in 
Wharfdale, in the registry of the parish church of which 
Robert Collyer, of Chicago, lately found the name. The re- 
cord runs back to 1598, and the early chronicles were kept 
in wretched Latin.” 

Measts. Rivington have in the press a work on the * Con- 
struction and Position of Church Organs,’ from the pen of 
the Rev. 8. F. H. Sutton. 

Under the title of “ Cattle, Sheep, and Deer,” a new work 
is in course of publication by Dr. D. G. F. Macdonald. It is 
to be inscribed to the Duke of Sutherland. 

Mr. C. Edmund Maurice is writing a series of lives of Eng- 
lish Popular Leaders. 

The Rev. J. B. M‘Caul, Honorary Canon of Rochester, has 
in the press “ Sunday Reflections on Current Topics. 

A new weekly German paper, entitled Die Gegenwart, on 
literature, art, and public life, has been established in Berlin; 
under the editorship of Herr Paul Lindau. 

The Camden Society have authorised Mr. Gardiner to form 
a collection of documents illustrating the impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1626. 

M. Malampre, a Belgian artist, has been selected as sculp- 
tor for the Balfe statue. It is understood that an application 
will be made for permission to place a tablet to the memory 
of the decessed composer in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 

Messrs. Foster sold on tue 21st, 22nd, and 23rd ult. the pic- 
tures, ete., which have recently been exhibited in London as 
forming “ the Flemish Gallery.” 

A requisition has appeared in the Irish papers calling a 
meeting to take steps for the erection of a national monumeat 
to the late Earl of Mayo, Governor-General of India. 

“La Passion,” an oratorio written by Peter Benoit, a Bel 
gian composer, residing in Antwerp, was produced in Brus- 
sels the other day with great success. The only instruments 
introduced were the organ, vieloncellos, double bass, trum- 
pets, and trombones. 

M. Gounod is recovering from his illness, and there is every 
prospect of his being able to conduct the performances of the 
newly-formed Choral Society at the Royal Albert Hall, 

It is stated from St. Petersburg that Signor Arditi has 
cleared £800 by a single concert 


| PROFESSOR MAURICE. 
| The death of Frederick Denison Maurice, which’is reported 
to have just occurred, deprives England of one of her ablest 
| theologians, and the Broad Church Party of its acknowledged 
jleader. Prof. Maurice is well known in this country by a 
| collection of his sermons, published some years since, and b 
|his authorship, in connection with other liberal theologians, 
of the famous ‘‘ Essays and kteviews.’ Headers of Tennyson 
will also remember a fraternal invitation to Maurice to visit 
the poet’s home on the Isle of Wight, where the cry of ‘‘here- 
tic” would not reach his ears. ‘The piety, like the learning of 
Prof. Maurice, was universally conceded, except by extreme 
partisans, and the so-called heresies imputed to him by ultra 
High Churchmen, and believers in the Record, will hardly 
injure him in public estimation now that he is dead.—J//. 
sili 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 











The Duke of Argyll. Secretary of State for India, has pre- 
sented to the City of Chicago works on the history, people, 
products, laws, medical practice, etc., of India. 


The Channel tunnel scl has as d such practical 
shape that one-third of the £30,000., which it is supposed will 
suffice for cutting the experimental drift way, has been sub- 
scribed. From Dover to Calais in less than an hour, and with 
no sea-sickness, will be regarded by many as the very perfec- 
tion of travelling, although done in a tunnel. 

M. Thiers believes a tunnel under the Channel is as possi- 
ble as one under Mont Cenis, but he said recently France 
‘could devote no capital to it. Every facility and encourage- 
‘ment would, however, be given to English capitalists. 
| he Prinze of Wales has lately been engaged in cousultation 

with Mr. Rawlinson, C.F, as to the improvement of the 
|Sandringham water supply at a cost of from £8,000 to 
£10,000. 

| The only French soldiers in German fortresses now are 
those condemned for felony. 

Messrs. Bischoffsheim aud Goldschmidt, as European agents 
|for the Erie Railway Company, issned a circular on the 20th 
|ult, stating that in exchange for shares with the ticket of 
| ** Protection Committee” attached, London certificates would 
}at once be issued. For all othcr shares receipts would be 








by 50 votes to 18. 

| seldom; but waste of time, never. 

| they have an understanding between them. 
A brilliant idea struck him. 
** that accounted for his rolling about so much.’ 


| a falsehood, he replied, ‘‘ Not to be credited when he speaks 
the truth.” 


| general ?—The one bleeds his country, whilst the other bleeds 
for his country. 


elegance was so keen that the servants bronght up the coals 
for the parlor grate on a clear plate. 


he sighted a ’coon in a tree, the sagacions animal would call 
out, ‘If that’s Captain Scott, don’t fire ; 1'll come down.” 


which made the deepest impression on him was the ‘unusual 


number of very plump women foaming over the tops of their 
dresses.” 


use of the Shire Hall for alecture on the sun, illustrated by 
experiments in yn analysis, on the ground “that the 
electric light mig 


that man is the only creature that is endowed with the power 


day. 
























































Waste cf wealth is sometimes retrieved; waste of health, 
When may two people be said to be half-witied ?—When 


A confirmed toper was bothered how to honor his birthday. 
He kept sober. 
A drunkard, upon hearing that the earth was round, said 


When Aristotle was asked what a man could gain by telling 
What is the difference between a general and a commissary- 
Thackeray speaks of a place in Ireland, where the sense of 
Captain Scott was a mighty hunter; so much so that when 


A letter writer, describing a recent ball, says the feature 


At Chelmsford, the County Magistrates declined to grant the 


t endanger the safety of the building.” 
Lord Chesterfield, in the course of conversation, being told 


of laughter, said, *‘ And you may add, perhaps, he is the only 
creature that deserves to be laughed at.” 

Emerson says that, greatly as he rejoiced in the victories of 
religion and morality, it was not without satisfaction that he 
woke up in the morning and found that ‘‘ the world, the flesh, 
and the devil” still held their own, and died hard. TREN 
When you see an old man amiable, mild, equable, content, 
and good-humored, be sure that in his youth he was just, 
generous, and forbearing. In his end he does not lament the 
past nor dread the future. He is like the evening of a fine 


Landlord: ‘‘ What have you there, sticking out of the 
lodge chimney, Mike?” Mike: ‘Och, yer honor, sure an’ 
it’s only a bit of turf and e wisp of straw, that I stuck there, 
by reason that all the smoke was gettin’ out, and we had none 
of the benefit of it in the house.” 
Lord Nelson and Mr. Pitt could never agree. It was told 
Nelson that Pitt said, ‘‘ Hejwas the greatest fool he ever knew 
when on shore.” ‘Iie speaks truth,” said the hero, ‘‘and I 
would soon prove him to be a fool if Ihad him on boarda 
ship. Nevertheless, I am as clever an admiral as heis a 
statesman, which is saying a great deal for myself.” 
The Four Ages of Mankind.—A friend has given in ‘ Notes 
and Queries” the following quaint lines, which he learned, 
from a jolly mason, many years ago, to troll ont to a fine 
Bacchanalian melody : : 

An ape, a lion, a fox, and an ass, 
Resemble the ages of man in a glass}: 
Nimble as apes till twenty-and-one, 
Bold as a lion till forty be gone, 
Crafty as foxes till threescore and ten, 
‘They then become asses, and are no more men, 


A dove, a hen, a magpie, a crow, 
Kesemble the ages of woman also : 
Harmless as doves till twenty-and-one, 
Hatching the hens till forty be gone ; 
Chattering like magpies till threescore and ten. 
A crow’s an ill omen—and so is a woman, 


A gentleman talking to another on the subject of marriage, 
made the following observation: ‘‘I first saw my wifeina 
storm ; took her to a ball in a storm; courted her in a storm ; 
was betrothed to her in astorm; married her in a storm : 
lived with her in a storm all her life; but, thank Heaven, I 
buried ber in pleasant weather !” 

A young Scotch minister, who had for some Sundays 
occupied the pulpit, dined with a farmer of the parish in the 
afternoon, when services were over; and his appetite was so 
sharp that he thought it necessary to apologise to his host for 
eating so substantial a dinner. ‘* You see,” said he, ‘‘I am 
always very hungry after preaching.” The old gentleman, 
not very much admiring the youth's pulpit ministrations, 
having heard this apology two or three times, at last replied, 
sarcastically, ‘* Indeed, sir, I’m not surprised at it, considering 
the trash that comes off your stomach in the morning.” 

The stupidest verdict on record has just been delivered by 
twelve good men and true at Wicklewood, Norfolk. ‘They 
assembled to ‘‘sit upon” the body of a young man, who had 
hanged himself because his sweetheart would not reciprocate 
his affections. ‘‘The deceased,” we quote the verdict, 
‘*hanged hisoself by way of experiment to frighten the girl, 
and not with any intention of making off with himself! !” 

At a social party, where humorous definitions was one of 
the games in the evening, the question was put: ‘‘ What is 
religion?” ‘‘Religion,” replied one of the party, more famous 
as a man of business than a wit, ‘‘is an insurance against fire 
in the next world, for which honesty is the best policy.” 


NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


WEEK. 


<The grand military review took place at Brighton on Monday, 
in accordance with the programme previously announced. 
Immense crowds witnessed the manceuvers, which were cou- 
ducted on a large scale, and were rendered more than usually 
interesting by a rehearsal of the ‘‘Battle of Dorking.” The 
troops in the field, including some 20,000 volunteers, were di- 
vided intotwo armies, one of invasion and the other of defense. 
The enemy was supposed to have effected a landing in Shore- 
ham Harbor. The movement began with an attack on the 
village and its capture after an obstinate resistance. The in- 
vaders then advanced on Brighton, and, after repulsing a body 
of troops, took up a defensive position. The army of defense 
being largely reinforced, took the offensive under Gen. Hors- 
ford; and attacked the invaders with success, although the lat- 
ter broke through Horsford’s right centre, and created great 





| given, but the shares must be sent t» the head office in New 
York for veritication before London certificates could be given 
in exchange. 





confusion for a while. ‘The firing ceased at 1 o'clock. The 
mock fight was succeeded by the march past, which was not 
altogether satisfactory, The weather was fine, although there 
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were occasional showers; the air was fresh and bracing. The 


trains took down Jaige pumbers of spectators from London. 
Mr. Disraeli, who is on a visit to Manchester, addressed an 


immense Conservative meeting in Free Trade Hall, in that 


city on Wednesday. Mr. Disraeli began by saying: ** We 
have assembled here to proclaim our resolution to uphold the 
Constitution of the Kingdom ; we have come together to talk 
of a programme for future action which will not despoil 
churches nor plunder landlords, but further the interests of 
the great body of the people. He then went on to make an 
earnest defense of the Monarchy. ‘To the throne, he said, must 
be ascribed the blessings which Englishmen enjoy. ‘The sov- 
ereign dves exercise a real influence. The Monarchy was an in- 
stitution around which in peril and adversity the people can 
rally. ‘Che Evglish Monarchy cost less than any other nation. 
The expense of the sovereignty of the United States, which 
embraced Congress and the State Legislatures, as well as the 
Executive, was between £700,000 and £800,000, double the 
total of the English Civillist. He closed with a vindication of 
the aristocracy and defense of the House of Lords as an essen- 
tial element of the Government. 

Mr. Miall’s motion for a Select Committee to inquire into 
Church revenue and property, with a view to disestablishment, 
is to be met by an amendment, which will be moved by Mr. 
Thomas Hugbes for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the amount and distribution of the revenues of 
the hial benefices of the Established Church, ‘‘ with a view 
to the more advantageous adjustment of parishes and incomes, 
and also to i what dments may be made in the 
laws relating to the patronage of such benefices.” 

The coal owners of South Staffordsbire, in England, have 
granted the demand of the men for the nine hour system. If 
the request had been refused, at least 10,000 men would have 
struck work. 


An explosion occurred on the 28th ult, ina coal mine at 
Atherton, near Bolton, by which 26 men were killed outright. 
Eleven were rescued, but they were fearfully burned, and near- 
ly all will probably die. There is great excitement in the 
vicinity of the mine, 

An explosion occurred in a safety-fose manufactory in Corn- 
wall, last week, where a number of females were employed, 
causing asad loss of life. Seven women were killed and one 
is missing. Several others were seriously injured, and it is 
feared some of them may not survive. 

Lord Neaves has been elected Rector of the University of 
St. Andrews, in place of J. Anthony Froude, the historian, 

In the Divorce Court recently, Lord Penzance granted 
an application made on bebalf of Sir Charles Mordaunt to 
have his petition for divorce dismissed, with a view to an ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. Lord Penzance said the original 
order was that the petitioner should not further proceed with 
his suit until the respondent was in a fit state of mind to plead. 
It appeared that there was no probability that that would 
ever be the case, and had that been apparent when the case 
was heard the order never would have been made. ‘The ap- 
plication would therefore be granted without prejudice to the 
petitioner's right of appeal. 

At the Bedford assizes on the 12th ult., Mrs. Thornber, the 
wife of a chemist at Bedford, was convicted of sending letters 
to Mr. Thornton, an tant at Clapham, with a view to 
extort money, and was sentenced to six months hard labor. 

It is reported that the office of Chief Justice of India has 
been offered to the Hon, Mr. Norton, formerly Judge-Advocate 
of India, 


The Government are said to be much pleased at the way in 
which Mr. Cardwell’s scheme of army reform has been received. 
There have been some criticism of its details and some com- 
plaints of its shortcomings, but the principle of the scheme 
meets with very general approval, except from those who hold 
the opinions entertained by Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Pease, and 
others. In the division on Monday night on Mr. Holms’s 
motion for a reduction of 20,000 men in the army, three 
Conservatives, Mr. Joshua Fielden, Mr. Henley, and Mr. 'T. 
W. Mellor, voted with the Radicals. In the division on the 
proposal of Mr. Muntz for a reduction of 10,000, the same 
members voted in the minority, with the addition of Mr. H. F. 
Beaumont, Captain Cholmeley, Mr. Marling, Sir John Ogilvy, 
and Sir Charles Wingfield. Mr. Bolckow, who voted in the 
minority in the first division, did not vote at all in the 
second, 

Two more Conservatives have been returned to the House 
of Commons, but asin each case they ded bers of 
the same party there has been no increase in the strength of 
the Opposition. In each case, too, the return was uno —s 
Mr. Wells was elected member for Wallingford, and Mr. J. 
Reginald Yorke was returned for East Gloucestershire. For 
the vacancy in West Cumberland, caused by the death of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, and the consequent elevation to the peerage 
of Mr. Lowther, Lord Muncaster will be a candidate in the 
Conservative interest, and as he will have the support of the 
house of Lowther, there is no probability of any opposition. 
Mr. Ashbury, of yacht celebrity, has been accepted by the 
Brighton Conservatives as their candidate at the next election. 


It has been notified from the War Office that a sum of 
£2,000, given by Government for the gold crown and chali 
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innocence. 

Two women, Anne Hurry and Jane Bredford, the former 
described as married, and both as ‘ good-looking and well 
dressed,” were charged at the Chelmsford assizes lately with 
seeking to obtain moneys from Joseph John Robson by 
threatening to accuse him of immoral conduct. ‘The prose- 
eutor is a Quaker, and carries on business as a grocer and 
draper at Saffron Walden, For a considerable time past Mr. 
Robson had received a number of letters in a female hand, 
making charges of indecency against him, and demanding 
money. ‘The writers demanded the payment of a sum of 
woney, and the letters contained a threat that if this money 
was not paid the writers would go to the house of the prose- 
cutor and tell his wife all that had taken place, and they would 
also expose him to the ladies and gentlemen of his acquain- 
tance in Saffron Walden. An So was made for the 
prosecutor to meet the writers of the letters on a common in 
the neighborkood of Saffron Walden at half-past ten o'clock at 
night, and the prosecutor having consulted his legal adviser, 
the police were communicated with, and the prosecutor went 
to the place indicated in the letters. The prisoners speedily 
joined him, and were taken into custody. The prosecutor 
declared that the prisoners were almost entire strangers to 
him, and that he knew nothing whatever of them except 
occasionally seeing them about the town. The prisoners 
asserted that all they had stated with regard to the prosecutor 
was true, and that he hed promised to give them money 
whenever they asked for it. The jury found both prisoners 
guilty, and they were each sentenced to nine months’ hard 
labor. 


‘Two boys about eight years of age, named Reeves and Hand- 
cock, were charged at the Worcester assizes recently before 
Mr. Justice Byles with feloniously placing upon the West 
Midland branch of the Great Western Railway Company on 
the 18th of September last, at Bretforton, five pieces of iron, 
with intent to obstruct an engine, tender, and carriages on the 
line. The principal evidence against the boys lay in a con- 
fession made by them to the mother of one of them in the 
resence of a police-constable, after she had said that it would 
& better for them to tell the truth. His lordship ruled that 
under the age of seven years a child was incapable in law of 
committing a felony, and that between the ages of seven years 
and fourteen years a child was prima facie incapable of a 
felonious act, and that proof then became necessary that the 
child understood the nature of the act and possessed a wicked 
motive. He admitted the confession, but reserved the ques- 
tion of its admissibility for the consideration of the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved. ‘I'he jury found the prisoners not 
guilty. The same boys were then indicted for the misde- 
meanor of unlawfully obstructing the engine, and upon this 
charge, under the direction of the learned judge, they were, 
upon the same evidence, found guilty. The point on the 
admissibility of the confession was reserved, as in the former 
case, and the prisoners admitted to bail. 
The Dartmoor Gunpowder Company were recently fined 
£35 by the Tavistock magistrates for keeping a store of gun- 
powder greatly exceeding that allowed by law. 
Five parents were lately fined 6d. each and costs at West 
Penrith Potty Sessions for neglecting to send children under 
eleven years to school. ‘The parents pleaded poet, and 
that they needed tho help of the children’s labor. In a 
case prosecuted the other day by the Liverpool School 
Board, where it was shown that a boy had been sent to 
school but had played the truant, the bench refused to con- 
vict his father. 


The Overland Telegraph, connecting Melbourne, Australia, 
with the telegraph system of the world, has been established 
1,200 miles toward the north of Australia. It is proposed to 
bridge over the intervening distance, and the service, proba- 
bly, over the whole line will be in operation in four months. 


IRELAND. 


While the races at Lurgan, Ireland, were in progress, a 
stand, crowded with spectators, gave way, and about 200 per- 
sons were precipitated to the ground amid a confused mass of 
broken timbers. Thirty were injured, some of whom cannot 
recover. 

The Viceregal hospitalities at Dublin are, it is stated, being 
dispensed at this season with considerable splendor. ‘Two 
grand balls and a number of dinner parties, followed by eve- 
ning receptions, have taken place, and St. Patrick’s ball is 
expected to be very numerously attended. 





THE CONTINENT. 


In the sitting of the French National Assembly for March 
14, the Chamber voted the whole bill establishing special pen- 
alties against the Internationale. It enacts that any French. 
man joining the International Society or any smilar associa- 
tion, shall be liable to imprisonment for from three months to 
two years, and a fine of from $10 to $200. He will also be 
liable to lose his civil and a for a maximum of ten 
and a minimum of five years. imprisonment is increased 
to five years, and the fine to $400, fora Frenchman or for- 
eigner who is a functionary of the Internationale, or in any 





taken at Magdala, will be distributed among the troops, as in 
the case of the proceeds realized by the sale of other property 
captured at that place. The next of kin of deceased soldiers 
are not entitled to participate in this distribution. 

The Army and Navy Gazette understands that the reconsti- 
tution of the Board of Admiralty has been decided upon. Mr. 
Goschen is naturally averse to any of the information which 
he wishes to impart when in Committee of Supply being 
allowed to ooze out, but a good naval element will, there is 
reason to believe, in future exist at Whitehall. 

Walter Stephen Thompson, aged sixteen, lately a page in 
the service of the Rev. Chichester Reade, of Islington, was 
charged at the Clerkenwell police-court on the 12th ult. with 
attempting to poison the reverend gentleman. Mr. Reade 
dismissed the boy one day that week for bad conduct, and sent 
him to his home in Norfolk the next morning. Elizabeth 
Roberts, cook to Mr. Reade, after the lad had gone, told her 
mistress tbat the prisoner had threatened to ‘‘do” for his 
master, |.ad examined Mr. RKeade’s pistols, and had hinted at 
using poison, The cook also stated that the lad had told her 
that he bad taken brandy out of a bottle and put water in it, 
and it had not been missed. ‘This led Mr, Reade to examine 
the brandy, which looked muddy, and also to look at his medi- 
cines, of which he bad thirty or forty in his dressing-room, 
He found that the bottle containing antimony or tartar emetic 
had been tampered witb, and he then tvok the brandy toa 
surgeon and asked him to analyze it for antimony. The 
surgeon did s0, and found antimony in the liquor. This gentle- 
wan was not in attendance at the police-court, and Mr. Cooke 





way propagates that Society's doctrines. Such persons are, 
moreover, liable to remain under police supervision for a sub- 
sequent period of from five to ten years. Abettors of mem- 
bers of the Internationale are rendered liable to from one to 
six months’ imprisonment, and to be fined from $10 to $100. 
The law is ordered to be promulgated throughout the 
country. 

At his reception on March 15, M. Thiers said: ‘‘ He would 
not resort to a plebiscite, but that he was not afraid of a direct 
appeal to the people. ‘The Bonapartists he was not afraid of ; 
he was sure that they could not muster a million and a half of 
votes. ‘The revolutionists were actually cowed. The country 
was prosperous and happy, and only too glad of the continu- 
ance of the present regime. The relations with Prussia and 
Italy were most satisfactory; if he were only let alone all 
would be well.” Some one having asked a question about the 
army, M. Thiers declared that its condition and feelings were 





all that could be desired. ‘* The army,” ne said, “ isnot Bona- 
partist. I, who live in the midst of camps, know exactly 
what the soldier feels.” 

The National Assembly took a recess on the 30th ult. until 
the 22d of April. Previous to the adjournment President 
Thiers addressed the Assembly. He guaranteed the mainten- 
ance of internal order, declared the army was faithful, and 


therefore adjourned the case. ‘Che prisoner protested his| the Committee, confirmed the report that official notice 








ad been given to Belgium of the termination within the 
stipulated time of the treaty of Commerce with that country ; 
he had explained to Belgium that this action was necessary, as 
France required full liberty to remodel her commercial system 
in accordance with her altered circumstances. The new tariffs, 
he said, would be terminable every six months. Referring to 
foreign affairs he stated that questions hed arisen between 
Algeria and the neighboring province of Tunis; and, although 
he was aware that the Porte claimed the suzerainty of Tunis, 
he had considered it expedient to treat directly with the local 
government with regard to Algeria, and should continue to do 
80. He also alluded to the restoration by Russia of her forti- 
fications in the Black Sea, and said England was responsible 
for this infraction of the Treaty of Paris. 


In the course of his address, on the 30th, before the Commit- 
tee of Assembly, President ‘Thiers defined the attitude of 
France toward the Spanish Crown. He declared it was the 
interest of France to keep Amadeus on the throne, because his 
overthrow would lead the revival of to the candidature of 
Montpensier or the Hohenzollerns. 

The Paris police have arrested Lutz, the leader of the incen- 
diaries under the Commune, 

The Ministers of Powers having Treaties of Commerce with 
France have been requested by their Governments to renew 
their representations against the modifications made by France 
in the customs duties. Several powers have, it is rumored, 
determined to make reprisals if certain reimposed duties— 
particularly on the importation of cattle—be not withdrawn 
hy the French Government. 

Count Von Wesdehlen, the German Charge d’Affaires at 
Paris, has notified Count de Remusat, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, of Prince Bismarck’s regret at the failure of 
President Thiers to induce the Assembly to ratify the Postal 
Convention before the adjournment. Prince Bismarck has 
returned to Berlin. 

Preau de Wedel, who has been convicted as the murderer of 
Gustave Chaudey, the first victim of the Paris Commune, was 
executed at Satory early on the morning of the 19th ult. He 
faced death with great courage. Ho walked steadily up to the 
post, took his stand before it in a firm, ercct attitude, and, 
after embracing the priest who confessed him, waved his hat, 
and exclaimed in a loud, clear voice, ‘‘Soldiers, I die innocent. 
Aim straight at my heart. Fire!” He dropped instantly at 
the firet volley, apparently lifeless; but after the surgeon's 
examination the final blow was given. There were many sol- 
diers preseut, but few civilian spectators. 
The time is near at hand when the inhabitants of Mulhouse 
in Alsace must choose a French or German nationality. It :s 
said that nearly all are determined to adhere to their French 
nationality. 

Rumors of new alliances are current in Europe. It is 
asserted that Count Arnim has brought from Berlin a scheme 
of defensive alliance between Italy and Germany. Italy 
guarantees to Germany possession of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
Germany guarantees to Italy Rome as capital. In case of war 
thetwo Powers will arrange a combined plan of military 
operations. Itis also stated that Russia will join this coali- 
tion and her determination to tear up the last remaining shreds 
of the Treaty of Paris by rebuilding the forts of Sebastopol is 
regarded as confirming this report. The Berlin correspondent 
of The London Times telegraphed on the 20th ult. that Count 
Arnim, the German Envoy, who has been transferred to Paris, 
had to present his letters of recall to Cardinal Antonelli, as 
the Pope suspected him of having recently brought to Rome 
the draft of a defensive treaty between Germany and Italy. 
Prince Frederick Charles did not call upon Cardinal Antonelli. 


In the sitting of the Prussian Herrenbaus on March 15, the 
German budget was passed unanimously. The Minister of 
Finances pointed out that the State commenced the financial 
year for 1872 witha surplusof more than $14,000,000. In 
consequence of the War Fund, the abolition of the Customs 
amounts credited to the North German Confederation, and the 
increase in the sums derivable from the Customs dues, $44,- 
000,000 can be utilized for the reduction of the State Debt. 


The Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath has granted a 
credit of $250,000 for relieving necessitous Roman Catholic 
priests. A hope was hold out that similar assistance would Le 
given to ‘* Old” Catholic clergyman. 


The Memorial Diplomatique states that the Sultan, in order 
not to disturb the friendly relations existing between Turkey 
and Russia, has refused the offer of the Envoy of the Emir of 
Bokhara to invest the Sultan with the Suzerainty of Bokhara - 
as a protection to the Emir against Russia. ‘The Envoy has 
consequently left Constantinople. 

It is now announced in reference to the reopening of 
Sebastopol as a military harbor that barracks, arsenals, and 
docks for repairing men-of-war are to be constructed there, 
and all the bays and inlets of the Chersonese are to be pro- 
tected by forts, but few, if any inland fortifications are to be 
erected on the Peninsula. The railway to Sebastopol will be 
finished in about a year. 


The treaty agreed upon between Russia and Japan provides 
that, in the event of a difference arising between one of the 
two contracting Powers and a third State, the other contract- 
ing Power mediate, and if this intercession prove use- 
less, shall close its harbors against the ships of the State 
attacking its ally. 

The 300th annive of the revolt of the Netherlands, un- 
der William, Prince of Orange, was celebrated throughout 
Holland April 1. At the Hague there was a grand procession 
and a review of the troops by the Kiny. Mr. Motley. the 
American historian of the Dutch Republic, was honored with 
special attentions by the King and the people on the occasion. 


The municipal authorities of the towns in the province of 
Badajos, together with the authorities of a number of towns 
in other provinces, have entered into a coalition which has 
for its object the initiation of measures which it is hoped will 
lead to the restitution of Gibraltar to Spain. 

A Republican Society called La Vanguardia (Advance 
Guard), having for its object the influencing of the policy of 
the kingdom, has been formed in Madrid. The Society is 
already energetically engaged in making preparations to carry 
out its purpose. The Republicans in one quarter of Madrid 
openly express their dissent from the views entertained by the 
chiefs of their party. 


A band of robbers last week removed the rails on the Madrid 





assured the Chamber that no interruption of was threat 





ed from abroad. In the course of his speech he intimated that 
France was not entirely isolated; she was not without alli- 
ances. 

The Assembly, before adjourning, appointed a committee to 
represent it during the recess, President Thiers, addressing 





and Andalusia railway between Valdepenas and Manzanares, 
and stopped the mail train. They then made an attack on the 
train, which was resisted by the guard. Shots were exchanged, 
and one of the guards, an officer, and a passsenger were 
wounded. The bandits finally gained ession of the cars, 
and took all the money they could find, scme £3,000 sterling. 
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APRIL 


INVESTMENTS. 


To those who have fands to invest, aud to those 


who wish to increase their income from funds already | 


invested in other securities, we recommend Northern 
Pacific Seven-thirties, bearing Seven and Three tenth= 
(7 3-10) gold interest, and secured by a First Mortgage 


on both the Road and a Land Grant of great extent | 


and value, they combine unusual Profitablenes= with 
unquestionable Security. 


The proceeds of all sales of Land are required to be 
devoted by the Trustees of the Bondholders as a | 


Sinking Find to the purchase and cancellation of the 
First Mortgage Bonds, or temporarily to the payment 
of interest thereon, if necessary, This provision will 
make the Railroad Company itself a constant anc 
heavy purchases of its own securities in the open mar- 
ket from the time the Road is completed until the 
bonds mature or are all bought in, The effect of this 
will naturally be a steady rise in the value of the 
bonds. 


} The Northern Pacific Railroad Company will, during 
i the present month of Apvil, offer for sale and settle- 


sota, and many thousand aeres are already taken and 
applied for. ‘Thus the immense landed estate of the 


ment about Two Million Acres of its Lands in Minne- | 


| 
| CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND RANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


A ty OF 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 


| America, 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


VALLEY, 


These lands are im the central portion of the United 
States, on the dist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great ‘Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 
| CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
‘ and more convenient to market than cxn be found else- 


| 
| 


> 


‘ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY! 
| Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


| 
| are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. | 
| Secured as they are by a first mortgage on | 
‘the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
| ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
|} mand at once a ready market. 
liberal sinking fund provided in the; 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
| terest payable in Gop. Interest at eight (8) 
|per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
‘free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
| nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 
Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. i 
| Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
| tion furnished. 
Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
| Can now be had through the principal | 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY CoO. 


Are now offering, through the undersigned, 


REMAINING $5,000,000 


OF THEEFR 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


30 Years. 


7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 





where. 


ee eas beaten as once to be avalialle. 
company begins at once to be available FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


All marketable stocks and bonds will be received 
iby express or otherwise) at current prices in exchange 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties without expense 




















a to the investor. |. Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
| Pamphlets aud full information will be furnished ; Acres. 
a on application | —-- 
' Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
} } <—<e 
J a y Cc oo k e & Cc Oo. 9 | Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
| maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
| Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. | 0. F, DAVIS, 
“ | Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 
| Omaha, Neb. 
For sale by Banks and Bankers generally. { - ' ocaeltiocaciasncagiianl 
odcsammaavell | AGENCY OF THE 
Banking House ts ms f 
‘Bank of British North America, 
OF j 
: | No. 48 Wall St. 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,) 
| 
| COMMERCIAL, CREDITS 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. | 
| Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and Seuth America. Also Circular 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in genenel 4 Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
sither Currency ‘o te _ | the world. 
either Currency or Coin, subje et to check withont no Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
tice, Four per cent, interest will be allowed upon all | London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
; daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the | aes ge ee mary Samend Drefte on Scot 
H mantian on nt . ¥ and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank, | = San ee, Bills collected, and other Banking 
} oss sacted, 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, | ee JOHN PATON, ro 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial | ARCH. McKINLAY t gents. 
1, Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to | é 
j any devised point, and transact every description of MORTON, BLISS & co., 
i forciyn banking business, | ISSUE 
| CIRCULAR NOTES, 
We draw Bills of Exchange in sume of £1 upwares | (Issued and paid free of Commission) 
on AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
The Imperial Bank, } | TRAVELLERS, 
1 Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. | ALSO, ? 
Commercial Credits, 
The Provincia] Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. avait te alt sate ob ts WE 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and ee eee ere 
branches. MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable LONDON. 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing Interest, and avail ; - Tape eae 
able at all money centres, 'WALKER . ANDREWS & CO., 
Orders executed for Governments and other invest. | BANKERS, 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
. Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. | ’ 
! Collections made in any part of the world. Travelers Credits. 
; CIRCULAR NOTES a. ee EXCHANGE 
ON 
‘UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and France Ex- 
A.C. KAUFFMAN ) | change on PARIS, 
| z . . 
: 2 | Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
BANKER and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
: sas Deposits 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, | —“”” sia tiabbiacs 
Charteston, S. C. | CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
te Usxcurrent Bank Norks, Bonps, Stocks, . 
Cor,  -? Warnants, Excuaner, &c., &c., Bougit FOR 
and Sold. ke > 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe | TRAVELLERS, 
cutee a . 1» " 7 - 
[2° Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, | AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I88UBD BY 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &., made upon all points DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
and remitted for promptly. a ' Pe dlties a 
¢2@" ConnesronpeNts of this house, may rely | 
poy! nee their business attended to with fidelity | IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
and despatch, 
New York CorreEsPONDENTS’: HENRY CLEWS | 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS. | LONDON 
. : - ESTABLISHED, . - 1803 
en TAPSCOTT’S on Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH axp 
' FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
: Passage Tickets issued for ' > _ <a 
Office le State: rane, E 42 
| MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, | ifce of the United States Branch, 40 & 4 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also | ne Str 
| from Liverpool! to New Orleans, by the Pine Street. 
LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER, 
| Sailine Weekly. JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
ssue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of . x¢ . 
Great Britain and Ireland, pe available for the Con- LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
A tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on E. M. Arciipacp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote aud Co., Bankers, London, A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
1 and on Williara Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. r.. >. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co 
Passcugers forwarded to all the Western States or Kionarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
oe us bonnet rates : DPavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
or further particularc, apply to J. BoorMaAN Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnst 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & €O.. Co. ; ae 
; 4% South Street, New Yerk. Jas. Stvarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 








ingly recommend them. 
TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1872. 


(> THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1871, to 81st Dee., 1871....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$5,412,777 51 
2,033,675 48 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,990, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United ‘States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
| Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 2,405,937 95 
274,345 01 


Cash in Bank 
eee s+ -$$14,806,812 37 


| 


| 





Total amount of Assets.... 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
|of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
| were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
| payment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 
| Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 

the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
| ending 31st December, 1871, for which certiticates will 
| be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 





By Order of the Board, 


J. W. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JosrPH GAILLARD, IJR., 
CHARLES DENNIS, Cc, A. Hann, 


W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Coir, 
Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis CurtTIs, 
Cuarues H. Russevr, 
Lowe. Hotsrook, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya PxHELPs, 
Caes Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxot, 
WiiuiaM E, Doner, 
Davin Lanr, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet 8. MILLER, 
Wx. Stvrats, 


James Low, 
B. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Mytury, 
Gorpvon W. Burnxam, 
FrepERIcK CHAUNCY, 
Geo. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
Wiruuam H. Wess, 
Suepparp GANDy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burp ETT, 
Cuas H. Marsnatt, 
Wixuram E. Bunker, 
Samvuex L. Mrtcei1, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakeE, 
Cares D. Levericsz. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 
=, now being built to Chicago, and will thereby form 
the 


| SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
|BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
‘TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con. 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
| WAYS which diverges from Buflalo, To- 
|ledo and Chicago, 


| A branch also runsfrom St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
| where it forms connections with the various roads 
| leading into the lumber and mincral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 

| THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
| is 229 miles long. The branch from St. Thomas to St. 
| Clair is 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 


| oil region. 





OF THE entire line (290 miles) (wo hundred and 
wenty wiles are graded, bridged, and ready sor the 
superstructure, The remaining 70 miles are under 
contract to be ready for the superstructure carly in 
the Summer. 


OF THE 800,000 ties required, 600,000 are on hand 
| and the remainder are coming in daily. 


SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
{to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
, the line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
yard, 


lt, 


| 


$5,375,793 24 


ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 
equipment are purchased. 


TRACK LAYING will be begun as soor as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


The entire line will be ready for business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1872 

TUE ROAD is being built by the most experi- 
enced railroad men in the country, who are confident 
of a profitable business for it from the day of its 
openin ¢. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buftalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The Canada Southern (including its branch 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) and the Chicago 
and Canadian Southern, with their light 





grades, direct alignment, Leing the shortest 


}route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
ladmit of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 

The road thus far has been built by cash subscrip- 
| tions, and the proceeds of the bonds now offered will 
complete and fully equip it. The principal and in- 


terest of the bonds are payable either in New York, 
Londor, or Frankfort. 


We have no hesitation in recommending the bonds 
AS A PERFECTLY SAFE as well as a PROFITA 
BLE INVESTMENT. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 


and FOSTER 
NO. 10 WALL ST. 














